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To God alone belong the Most Beautiful Names, 
so call upon Ilim through them 

Qur’an 7: 180 



I take refuge in the Perfect Words of God from 
the evil of that which He has created 

A saying of the Prophet Muhammad 



Whoever recites [this prayer] will be like the 
sun and the moon among the stars 
Muhammad al-Damum, 

al-Durr al-thamjn li-sharh Dawr al-a' Id li-stdi MuhyT al-Din 
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FOREWORD 



MICHEL CHODKIEWICZ 

Born in Spain and having died in Syria, like the ‘blessed tree’ men- 
tioned in the ‘Light’ verse of the Qur’an Ibn 'Arabl (1164-1240) is 
‘neither of the east nor of the west’, for he belongs equally to both. 
Recognized as the Spiritual Master par excellence (al-Shaykh al- 
Akbar), he has been a source of inspiration and a definitive reference- 
point for the Muslim mystical tradition from Andalusia to China 
for more than eight centuries. Christian Europe, which since the 
Middle Ages had passionately studied so many Arabic authors, was 
for a long time unaware of him. It had to wait until the end of the 
nineteenth century before it began to discover some of the hundreds 
of works he has left us, and even then this interest was at first limited 
to narrow circles of Orientalists. 

In contrast, the last few decades of the twentieth century have 
seen a sudden increase in the number of translations, critical edi- 
tions, studies and commentaries on his works. Even more surpris- 
ingly, their audience has gradually extended to encompass readers 
who, a priori, have felt no particular attraction to Islamic culture, 
and indeed appeared to have no reason to be interested in writings of 
such intimidating depth. Undoubtedly, such readers felt that an aca- 
demic approach which focused on the doctrinal authority Ibn 'Arabl 
has exercised over sufism took into account only one aspect of the 
man. As an eminent figure of sainthood the Shaykh al-Akbar is thus 
not only a Lesemeister : he is also - and even more so, a Lebemeister ; 
since he teaches us not only how to think, but how to live. 

Witness, for example, the care he has shown in the five hundred 
and sixtieth (and final) chapter of his Meccan Revelations ( al-Futuhat 
al-makkTya). Here, at the end of thousands of pages, where a ver- 
tiginous metaphysics is developed in a language of extreme technical 
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precision, he gathers together, using very simple words, the rules of 
conduct from which, he tells us, both the wayfarer (al-salik) and the 
one who has arrived at his destination ( al-zvdsil ) may benefit. For him 
- and for every spiritual master worthy of the name - the knowledge 
of the saints must take hold of the whole person. It is not addressed 
to the intellect alone. 

It is for this very reason too that, within the immense Akbarian 
corpus, one finds alongside numerous scholarly treatises some quite 
short texts, which at first sight seem to fall within the domain of 
simple devotional literature. Yet the reality is utterly different. These 
prayers (salawat, ahzdb, awrad ), transmitted from master to disciple, 
are much more than pious litanies. They are inspired invocations, 
each structured around a series of Divine Names. Every Name con- 
ceals secrets and powers that are its own: it must arise at a precise 
moment in the recitation in order for it to be effective. Such effec- 
tiveness is not magic, however. It presupposes that certain condi- 
tions are satisfied, the most important of which is purity of intention. 
In addition, the diversity of these forms of prayer and the modes of 
their use - whether regularly or occasionally, at a particular time or 
not, recited alone or in groups etc. - reflect the variety of individual 
or collective situations, and of interior dispositions. 

It is one of these prayers, al-Dawr al-a' Id (known also as the Hizb 
al-wiqdya), which can be found at the centre of the little book before 
you. At the centre, for it is surrounded by much precious informa- 
tion. Suha Taji-Farouki does not limit herself simply to establishing 
the text with rigorous exactitude, and providing a translation and 
transliteration of it. Combining a meticulous examination of writ- 
ten sources with patient fieldwork, she tells for the first time the 
long history of this prayer, identifying each of the personalities in 
the chains of transmission. Based upon many testimonies and from 
her own observations, she shows above all that the practice of the 
Dawr lives on today in very diverse milieux. With as much know- 
ledge as empathy, she thus demonstrates the continuing currency of 
Ibn 'Arabl’s teaching. 

Paris, 2006 
x 



INTRODUCTION 



There is a growing body of critical editions, translations and analy- 
ses of the works of Ibn 'Arabl, yet relatively little attention has been 
paid to dimensions of his corpus of a more specifically liturgical or 
devotional character. 1 The most extensive collection of prayers at- 
tributed to him arises in the major compilation of Sunni devotional 
texts by the Naqshbandi-Khalidi Ahmed Ziya’tiddin Gumushanevi 
(d.1894), known by the title Majmu'at al-ahzab? While a few of 
these prayers have since been published and some such publications 
claim, if implicitly, to present critical editions, editors often provide 
scant (or no) information concerning the manuscripts on which they 
have drawn, 3 and it is consequently difficult in some cases to be cer- 
tain of their origin or precision. A critical compilation/edition of all 
these prayers, that rationalises titles and texts, addresses questions of 
attribution and explores the accompanying commentary tradition, is 
still to be produced. 

As a modest contribution to this end (and taking into account 
the relatively few studies of Muslim and sufi prayer and prayer texts 
more generally), this study focuses on a single small prayer which 
has as its full title al-Dawr al-a' la al-muqarrib ila kulli maqam al-a' la 
(The Most Elevated Cycle that brings one close to Every Station 
of The Most High), often contracted to al-Dawr al-a' la (The Most 
Elevated Cycle) or Dawr al-a' la (The Cycle of The Most High): it is 
also known as Hizb al-wiqaya (The Prayer of Protection). 4 As in the 
case of other prayers attributed to him, this does not appear in Ibn 
'Arabl’s bibliographic records (the fihris and ijaza ) and is not men- 
tioned in any of his works. Yet as one contemporary sufi shaykh and 
specialist in his thought has put it, ‘there is a consensus among the 
people of the Way of God [ahl tariq Allah] concerning its attribution 
to the Shaykh al-Akbar.” A clear majority of the substantial number 
of manuscript copies surveyed for this study explicitly attribute the 
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prayer to Ibn 'Arabl either in the title or through a chain of transmis- 
sion. Of those that do not make such an attribution, none attribute 
it to any other author. Given this and evidence of its widespread 
circulation and use both past and present, it represents an important 
element in any project to delimit and clarify the specifically liturgi- 
cal dimension of Ibn 'Arabl’s corpus. 

This study examines three major aspects of the prayer. Chapter 
1 explores its contemporary life, providing an indication of its cir- 
culation and use through examples from different arenas. Chapter 2 
focuses on historical dimensions based on manuscript copies span- 
ning the last four centuries, exploring facets of the presentation and 
transmission of the prayer. Chapter 3 examines perceptions of the 
prayer’s properties and recommendations concerning its use. The 
discussion touches on aspects of its composition and the interplay 
within it between invocations of Divine Names, specific supplications 
and Qur’anic quotations. This chapter also provides a translation of 
the prayer, an Arabic text resulting from a considered evaluation of 
copies reviewed, and a transliteration. Finally, an Appendix sets out 
details of manuscript copies and chains of transmission discussed. 
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Notes 



1. Two exceptions can be mentioned, (a) Ryad Atlagh, ‘L’Oraison de personne, 
donation et noms divins chez Ibn 'Arab! (A propos de Da'wat asma’ Allah al-husna 
attribute a Ibn 'Arab!)’, Bulletin d’Etudes Orientates LI (1999), pp. 41-107 provides a 
critical edition and discussion of the prayer mentioned in the title, with a lengthy 
treatment of Ibn 'Arabl’s position concerning prayer in general, and the place of the 
Divine Names in this, (b) Ibn 'Arab!, The Seven Days of the Heart: Prayers for the Days 
and Nights of the Week (Awrad al-usbu), tr. Pablo Beneito and Stephen Hirtenstein 
(Oxford, 2000) provides a detailed discussion of the daily/nightly prayers for the 
week and a translation based on a critical edition still to be published. Throughout 
the present study, these daily/nightly prayers for the week attributed to Ibn 'Arabl are 
referred to as Awrad. 

2. See Ahmed Ziya’iiddin Gumii§hanevi, Majmuat al-ahzab (Istanbul, n.d.), 3 
volumes: 1, pp.2-83. 

3. For example, Majmu salawdt via awrad sTdT MuhyT al-DTn Ibn Arab T radiya Al- 
lahu ‘ anhu , compiled by Muhammad Ibrahim Muhammad Salim (n.p., 2000) encom- 
passes a group of salawdt (prayers upon the Prophet) and the Awrad. Salim is author 
of Ta’yJd al-suftya fiTtnajtnu' a al-Hatimlya, where he also presents some of these 
prayers. 

4. On the term hizb (pi. ahzdb), which has come to be applied to any single group 
of supererogatory liturgical formulae, and its relation to wird (with which it is often 
interchangeable: for example I {see Appendix), fol. 62b refers to al-wird al-musammd 
bi’l-dawr al-a' la [The wird called...’]; in Genel 43, fol. 29b, the text of the prayer is 
headed thus: hbdhihi al-awrad al-musammd bi’l-dawr al-a' Id [‘These are the awrad that 
are called...’]), see Constance E. Padwick , Muslim Devotions: A Study of Prayer-Manu- 
als in Common Use (Oxford, 1996/1961), pp. 20-25; ‘Hizb’, El 2 , 3, pp. 5 13—5 14; ‘Wird’, 
El 2 , 11, pp. 209-210. On these and other terms commonly applied to liturgical texts 
(such as dud’ and hirz), see also Richard J. A. McGregor, ‘A Sufi Legacy in Tunis: 
Prayer and the Shadhiliyya’, IJMES 29 (1997), pp. 263-267; ‘Du'a”, El 2 , 2, pp.617- 
618; below. 

The term dawr (pi. adwaf, signifying a turn or revolution, does not appear to be 
as widely used as hizb /wird: indeed, no other case of its use is known to the present 
author. In our sources the term dawr is applied both to our prayer as a whole, and to 
its individual verses. Thus some copies (e.g. K) describe each of the prayer’s individ- 
ual verses as a dawr, marking them in order as al-dawr al-awwal, al-dawr al-thdm, etc. 
D, pp.6-7 elaborates on the significance of the term in the prayer’s name thus: ‘This 
prayer has been called al-Dawr al-a' Id because... it turns upon ( yaduru 'ala) the Name 
of God the Ever-Exalted, from Whom all things begin and to Whom is their end... 
and because its secrets circulate with ( taduru ma'a ) the one who reads it day and night, 
in secret and in public, awake and asleep, in good health and sickness, in hard times 
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and good, in this life, the hereafter and the barzakh...[ It is] “the most elevated” dawr 
because of the abundant help and secrets it contains. . .’ The attempt by McGregor, ‘A 
Sufi Legacy in Tunis’, p. 266 to apply to the prayer an understanding of the term dawr 
derived from usage in the context of religious celebrations in contemporary Egypt, 
where it denotes a vocal piece drawn from colloquial poetry and involving a choral 
refrain, is unsustainable. Finally, it is notable that Yazma Bagijlar 2934, fol. 39b, de- 
scribes the prayer as Hizb al-dawr al-a’ Id. 

On the relative scholarly neglect of sufi prayer texts and recitation, see for example 
McGregor, A Sufi Legacy in Tunis’, p. 255. It is remarkable that no follow-up study 
to Padwick’s classic work has yet been attempted. 

5. Mahmud Mahmud al-Ghurab, al-Tartq ild Allah: al-shaykh wa'l-murld min 
kaldm al-Shaykh al-Akbar (Damascus, 1991), p. 194 n. 1. 
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The Dawr Today 

Contemporary contexts 

Like all liturgical texts originating with sufi figures, the Dawr al- 
a' la effectively has a double life in the modern world. One of these, 
a continuation of its traditional past, is hidden, mediated through 
spiritual authority to permit its use exercised by the sufi shaykh to 
his disciple {murid) typically in the context of a sufi order or tarlqa 
affiliation, and symbolised by the granting of a special authorisation 
(ijdza). T he other is visible, open and public, a destiny arising out of 
the shattering of traditional systems and modes in the acquisition 
and transmission of religious knowledge in Muslim societies, and 
driven by the impacts of print and other modern information tech- 
nologies alongside mass literacy. 1 The following examples illustrate 
this double life, and at the same time convey something of the diver- 
sity of contemporary users of the prayer. In general terms, while it 
appears in some of the many collections of prayers readily available 
across the Muslim world today, the Dawr is not as well known as 
other, comparable, prayers. 2 

Damascus 

The prayer is recited collectively during certain of the open weekly 
gatherings devoted to calling down prayers and blessings upon the 
Prophet {rnajalis al-saldt 'aid al-nabt) held at the mosque adjacent to 
Ibn 'Arabl’s mausoleum in the Shaykh Muhyi’l-Din neighbourhood, 
the Salihiyya district, Damascus. During 2003, for example, it was 
read collectively at two of the eight majdlis scheduled each week. One 
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was established quite recently and is held between noon ( zuhr ) and 
afternoon (jasr) prayers on Friday: 4 the other, which takes place be- 
fore dawn (fajr) prayers on Saturday, is long-standing. 5 The text of 
the prayer is available in the form of a photocopied sheet stored in 
the imams’ room in the mosque, from where it is occasionally dis- 
tributed. It also appears for distribution from time to time in the 
form of a small pamphlet, often printed together with a hadith or 
Qur’anic verses. 6 In addition, some of the larger pamphlets printed 
specifically for use in various majdlis (and effectively the property of 
those majdlis) encompass the prayer. Reaching a wider circulation, it 
appears in a popular collection of prayers compiled by former Mufti 
of Syria Muhammad Abu’l-Yusr 'Abidin (d. 1981) and published by 
his heirs, 8 and in a more recent collection distributed free, published 
as a joint venture between Turkish and Syrian publishers. 9 It can 
also be found on the margin of editions of al-Jazull’s popular Sunni 
prayer manual Dala il al-khayrdt that circulate in Damascus. 10 Fi- 
nally, it is presented in one of the many privately published works of 
an Egyptian sufi shaykh and interpreter-disseminator of Ibn 'Arabl’s 
thought long settled in Damascus, Mahmud al-Ghurab. 11 

The prayer is thus easily accessible to people of all backgrounds 
in Damascus. At the same time, in some circles there traditional 
sufi modes of transmission continue. The ijdza in this context is un- 
derstood to unlock the prayer’s secrets for the murid in a way that 
protects him from potential harm: it also ensures that these secrets 
remain the preserve of those suitably prepared to receive them. The 
ijdza often encompasses an instruction concerning the time and fre- 
quency of recitation. It may require the murid to situate the prayer, 
whenever they recite it, within a cluster of other prayers and for- 
mulae, or involve making precise additions at certain points in the 
text. Specific to each murid, such prescriptions are not arbitrary, and 
may indeed have been received by the shaykh in a dream or vision. 
Tailored to the murid’ s level, they may be changed as he advances on 
the spiritual journey. 

The vitality of this mode of transmission can be illustrated 
through the practice of Ahmad al-FIarun (d.1962), widely recognised 
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in Damascene sufi circles as an important saint, and his prominent 
disciples . 12 For example, al-Harun granted an ijaza to his disciple 
Mahmud al-Ghurab to read the prayer once every thirty-six hours 
(this ijaza also encompassed the Awrad, Ibn 'Arabl’s daily prayers ). 13 
Fie gave an ijaza to his disciple Mamduh al-Nass to read it once 
every twenty- four hours (again, in addition to the Awrad). Al-Nass 
in turn gave his son Muhammad Samir an ijaza to read the prayer 
daily, this time preceded by al-NawawI’s Ijizb and followed by reci- 
tation of surat al-Fatiha for the souls of the Prophet, Ibn 'Arab! and 
al-Harun . 14 

Such instructions for reading the prayer sometimes migrate out 
of the sphere of esoteric transmission to accompany printed cop- 
ies, thereby becoming available for general application. For example, 
'Abidin prefaces the prayer with a note explaining that his grand- 
father had received a direct instruction from Ibn 'Arabl (through a 
karama or act of spiritual grace granted the two of them) to read it 
twice daily, once following the morning ( subh ) prayer and again after 
the sunset one ( maghrib ). In the case of a specific matter of impor- 
tance, Ibn 'Arab! had instructed him to read it three times following 
the afternoon prayer . 15 'Abidin also provides detailed instructions 
concerning what must be recited before and after the prayer . 16 

From the ulama to the illiterate, conviction of the prayer’s potency 
is widespread in Damascene sufi circles and among Ibn 'Arabl’s local 
devotees, who attach themselves to his mosque. 1 ' One such devotee 
attributes this potency to the fact that the prayer encompasses many 
Divine Names, another to its special quality as the summation of all 
of Ibn 'Arabl’s teachings, indeed ‘the essence of his entire knowledge.’ 
Devotees believe that if the prayer is recited with right intention, 
absolute certainty of its power and the aim of pleasing God while 
repudiating the pull of this world, it can draw the reciter into the 
Prophet’s presence ( al-hadra al-Muhammadiya)\ the Prophet then 
appears to them ‘through Ibn 'Arab!’, especially in dreams. Drawing 
on their personal experiences, some point out that whoever reads the 
prayer with sincerity of heart and utter conviction while making a 
specific plea will have their wish granted. They relate how they read 
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it with the intention of seeking help in relation to concrete prob- 
lems, and are always confident of a positive response. For example, 
one devotee tells how when he recites the prayer with this specific 
request in mind, Ibn 'Arabl appears to him in dreams and shows him 
how to solve practical problems at work that require technical know- 
ledge in which he has no training. Whenever he is guided to solve 
a work problem in this way, he refuses payment for the job, for he 
attributes his success in it to Ibn 'Arabl’s haraka or blessing, through 
the prayer, rather than his own effort. He relates with gratitude how 
he has developed a new career and improved his family’s material 
circumstances through the help granted him in response to requests 
mediated through the prayer. 



Istanbul 

The earliest printed versions of the prayer appeared in Istanbul dur- 
ing the late 19 th century, in Gum lishanevi’s Majmu'at al-ahzdb 18 
and the Data’ il al-khayratj 9 for example. The first modern Turkish 
transliteration of the prayer was published in 1998 by a publishing 
company owned by a devotee of Ibn 'Arabl. This small booklet also 
provides the Arabic text and a clarification of the prayer’s meanings 
in Turkish. 20 By 2004, more than thirty thousand copies had been 
printed, distributed free throughout Turkey in response to internet 
requests, via bookshops, in mail-shots, etc. It is reprinted every few 
months to meet demand, and people of all kinds order and read it, 
including many who are outwardly ‘cok-modern’. 

While the prayer thus circulates openly in print, it is also still 
transmitted through ijdza granting in ‘hidden’ sufi circles in Istanbul. 
For example the Naqshbandi Shaykh Ahmed Yivlik (d.2001) granted 
ijdzas to read the prayer to certain of his own disciples and to other 
sufis in Istanbul. 21 For some his instruction was to read it twice a 
day, in certain cases following th eAwrdd; for others, on its own. His 
own ijdza to read the prayer is connected to a line of Naqshbandi 
shaykhs. 22 
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The United Kingdom 

During the late 1960s, a copy of the prayer was brought to London 
by Bulent Rauf (d. 1987), a western-educated descendant of the Ot- 
toman elite. Rauf was the great-grandson of Ismail Pasha (d. 1895), 
khedive of Egypt from 1863 to 1879. 23 Ismail’s daughter, Rauf’s ma- 
ternal grandmother, was Princess Fatma Hanim (b. 1850), who died 
some time after the end of World War I. 24 Fatma Hanim had com- 
missioned a copy of the prayer to be made for her by the ‘Head Cal- 
ligrapher’, apparently in AH 1341/1922-23 CE: it was bound in red 
leather and embellished with gold. After she died, it came into her 
grandson’s possession. 

Rauf became the pivotal figure in a new religious movement that 
emerged under the name ‘Beshara’ in the south of England during 
the early 1970s. In response to the requests of young countercul- 
ture seekers interested in the spirituality of ‘the east’, he conveyed 
the teaching of Ibn 'Arabl as the basis of a monistic, experiential 
and supra-religious spirituality. He designed courses in ‘esoteric 
education’ aiming at self-knowledge, which were eventually offered 
in dedicated schools established by the movement. 25 Some of the 
early students noticed Fatma Hanim’s beautiful copy of the Dawr 
in Rauf’s possession, and his printed copy of the Awrdd. They en- 
quired whether these prayers could be made available in translit- 
eration. Rauf agreed and assigned two students to the task, one of 
whom could read Arabic. This student rendered the text into Heb- 
rew transliteration (his native tongue), and from that into English 
transliteration (they had no knowledge of a transliteration system 
for Arabic). Rauf corrected and completed the text with diacritical 
marks, and it was distributed to all involved in Beshara. Lie did not 
give guidelines for its recitation, but emphasised its protective ef- 
fect. This text was published in 1981 alongside the original by the 
Muhyiddin Ibn 'Arabi Society (MIAS), which had been established 
during the mid-1970s by some of those involved in Beshara. 26 The 
inclusion of the phonetic English transliteration is specifically aimed 
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at the non-Arabic-speaking Beshara constituency (which today has 
international extent) and others unable to read the Arabic original, 
making it possible for them to recite the text. 2 ' The MIAS web- 
site suggests how the prayer can be used for the purposes of pro- 
tection: ‘this prayer. . .protects its recipient. In microfiche form, it is 
frequently carried as an amulet or displayed in a significant place .’ 28 
Many involved in Beshara wear the microfiche form in a silver en- 
casement on a neck-chain: they also position it above the inside of a 
main door at home. Sometimes a framed photocopy of the first page 
of the prayer is displayed. Some read the prayer regularly, while oth- 
ers resort to it in times of difficulty or to ward off perceived evil. 
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Notes 



1. The modern period has witnessed the widening accessibility of sufi resources 
beyond the initiated and prepared, a trend that has accelerated since the late 20 th cen- 
tury. See for example Elizabeth Sirriyeh, Sufi Thought and its Reconstruction, in 
Suha Taji-Farouki and Basheer M. Nafi, eds., Islamic Thought in the Twentieth Century 
(London, 2004), pp. 123-124; Garbi Schmidt, Sufi Charisma on the Internet, in 
David Westerlund, ed., Sufism in Europe and North America (London, 2004), pp. 109— 
126. 

On the general impacts of print (and later mass education, literacy and new media) 
on traditional notions of religious authority and on systems for learning and trans- 
mitting religious knowledge, see for example Francis Robinson, ‘Technology and 
Religious Change: Islam and the Impact of Print’, Modern Asian Studies 27: 1 (1993), 
pp. 229-251; Dale F. Eickelman, The Art of Memory: Islamic Education and its 
Social Reproduction, in Juan I. Cole, ed., Comparing Muslim Societies: Knowledge and 
the State in a World Civilization (Ann Arbor, MI, 1992), pp. 97-132; idem, Islamic 
Religious Commentary and Lesson Circles: Is there a Copernican Revolution?, in 
G. W. Most, ed., Commentaries {Kommentar} (Gottingen, 1999), pp. 121-146. 

While our interest here is in the contemporary situation, it should be noted that 
very few of the liturgical texts associated with the tarTqas remained confined to their 
membership even in pre-modern times. 

2. Padwick’s survey of ‘popular’ prayer manuals gathered from cities across the 
Muslim world during the 1950s encompasses the Dawr, but she does not consider it 
among their best-known contents. In addition to the examples below, it appears in the 
popular prayer collection Manba' al-sa'adat, p. 255, published in Beirut: see McGregor, 
‘A Sufi Legacy in Tunis’, p.275 n.63. Our examples do not encompass the world of 
Shi'i Islam, but we would point out that the prayer appears to be less widely known 
and used there than in Sunni contexts. 

3. On the salawdt or tasliya , the practice of calling down prayers and blessings 
upon the Prophet, see Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad is His Messenger: The 
Veneration of the Prophet in Islamic Piety (Chapel Hill, NC, 1985), pp.92 ff; Padwick, 
Muslim Devotions, pp. 152 ff. 

4. Held at a time when families gather at home for lunch after the Friday prayer, 
attendance at this majlis (established in 2001) is not substantial. During February 
2003, the majlis was led by Muhammad Amin 'Ashur, a disciple of the revered Shadhili 
Ahmad al-Habbal al-Rifa'l. Beginning immediately after the end of the khatTb’s les- 
son, it opened with the calling down of peace and blessings upon the Prophet. A 
pamphlet was distributed: Salawdt ' ala al-nabJ al-karim sayyidina rasul Allah li’l-shaykh 
Ahmad al-DardayrT al-KhalwatT. 'Ashur called for recitation of surat al-Fatiha for the 
soul of Ibn 'Arabl, and the assembly proceeded to recite the Dawr, printed in the 
pamphlet’s last few pages, at considerable speed. On completing this, the majlis re- 
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cited surat al-Fatiha, a salatvdt by Ahmad al-Dardayri al-Khalwatl, al-Fatiha again, 
and Manzumat asmd ’ Allah al-husna al-Dardayriya. A substantial amount of text was 
completed in forty minutes. 'Ashur recited al-Fatiha and asked those present to recite 
it for the benefit of certain individuals in need. Fie then led the majlis in reading surat 
Ya Sin. Thereafter, the tahlil (la ildha ilia Allah ) was repeated. Two majlis ‘servants’ 
arrived with large bags of bread, which they began to distribute, marking the end 
of the majlis. 'Ashur continued to call down peace and blessings upon the Prophet 
followed by spontaneous supplication, in which he asked God to grant victory to the 
Muslims over those who aggress against them, to heal the sick, to forgive those who 
have transgressed, and to have mercy upon the dead. The congregation affirmed 
his emotional prayers with ‘ dmm ’ at each pause. Reflecting the concerns of the hour, 
he asked God to destroy enemy planes, to grant victory to the Palestinians, and to 
protect Syria, using al-Fatiha as an adjuration throughout. Fie asked God to accept 
the majlis through the standing of the prophets, their wives and mothers, and the 
companions and saints, ‘especially those at whose doorsteps we sit - Shaykh Muhyl 
al-Din, and Shaykh al-NabulusI - through their haraka and kardmdt, achieved through 
Allah Flimself.’ Fie asked God to compensate anyone who had spent towards the 
■majlis and requested donations for an unnamed person in difficult circumstances. 

5. According to one of the mosque imams, this majlis - set apart from all others 
by recitation of Mustafa al-Bakrl’s Wird al-sahar (known also as al-Fath al-qudsi 
viaTkashf dl-unst), was established over seventy years ago by the Rifa'i Hashim Abu 
Tawq (1847-1962). According to Muhammad Muti' al-FIafiz and Nizar Abaza, 
Ta'rJkh ' ulamd ’ Dimashq ft’l-qarn al-rdbi' ' ashar al-hijrT (Damascus, 1986), 2, p.769, 
Abu Tawq personally led recitation of Wird al-sahar at the mosque every Saturday 
before fajr for forty- five years. Some local sources hold that this majlis was instituted 
by Mustafa al-Bakrl himself together with 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI, and suggest 
that it has been held there continuously since. In 1960, Abu Tawq handed responsi- 
bility for the majlis to Salim al-'Amm, who had committed himself to the mosque 
in 1942. 

Al-'Amm opened a majlis during February 2003 with recitation of al-Fatiha, 
Qur’anic verses, supplication and the istighfdr (forgiveness) formula. A booklet was 
distributed: Majmu' al-awrad al-kabir: yashtam.il 'ala al-ma’thur 'an al-a’imma wa'l- 
aqtdb min al-salatvdt 'aid al-nabt wa’l-awrad wa’l-ad' iya wa’l-adhkdr ■wa'l-ahzdb wa’l- 
istighjardt. Al-'Amm led the majlis in reciting with great beauty Wird al-sahar, with its 
repetitions of Divine Names and lyrical flourishes. At a transitional point, the majlis 
‘servant’ distributed halva sandwiches. Al-'Amm launched into spontaneous, at times 
tearful, supplication. He called for peace upon the Prophet and his companions, 
ulama, muhaddithun, and all people of faith. Salams were addressed to the Prophet, 
referring to the fact that the majlis was taking place in his presence, and to Mustafa 
al-Bakrl. After further supplication, recitation of al-Fatiha and the calling down of 
blessings upon the prophet, he returned to the wird. Having completed it, he repeated 
the tahlil alone, then followed each time by an emphatic ‘Lord have mercy on me!’ or 
‘Lord forgive me!’ After further supplication, he led those gathered in reciting the 
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Daivr al-a' la at some speed. At its end, he emphasised to the majlis the importance of 
reading the Daivr frequently, at least once a day. With this the majlis ended, as the 
time for the dawn adhdn approached. 

6. For example, in 2003 it appeared in a small booklet: al-Dawr al-a' Id li-sidi 
sultan al-'arifin iva 'umdat al-mukdshiftn via zubdat al-wdsiltn via khdtimat al-aviliya’ 
al-muhaqqiqm, al-shaykh al-akbar mainland Muhyi al-Din ilm al-'Arabi, radiya Allah 
ta'dld 'anhu via arddhu. It is prefaced by a hadith that stresses the potency of certain 
Qur’anic formulae when repeated, and followed by a poem in praise of Ibn 'Arabl by 
local poet Ahmad al-Zarruq (d. 1955 : on him see Hafiz and Abaza, Ta’rikh 'ulama’ 
Ditnashq, 3, pp. 257-259), another hadith (underlining the importance of avoiding the 
prohibited), the end of the Thursday morning prayer from the Avirdd attributed to 
Ibn 'Arab! but without explicit identification of its origin, and finally a salavidt by 
Ahmad al-Badawi. 

7. For example, in the two pamphlets mentioned in notes 5-6 above, on pp. 185— 
193 of Majmu ' al-aivrdd al-kabir. The pamphlet Salavidt 'ala al-nabi al-karim sayyidind 
rasiil Allah li'l-shaykh Ahmad al-Dardayri al-Khalviati begins with an open permission 
to read the salavidt of al-Dardayrl (tracing back his Khalwati initiation to Mustafa 
al-Bakrl and then Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifnawl). The salavidt is followed by surat 
Ya Sin, the Daivr and additional salavidt. Pamphlets such as these two carry a state- 
ment that they are a viaqf of the majlis. 

8. Al-Avirad al-dd’ima ma'a al-salaviat al-qd’ ima, collected and arranged by 
Muhammad Abu’l-Yusr 'Abidin, ed. shaykh Bashir al-Bari, former Mufti of Damas- 
cus, 4 th edn. (Damascus, 1991), pp. 38-45. On 'Abidin, see Hafiz and Abaza, Ta’rikh 
'ulama’ Dimashq, 2, pp. 968-973. According to sources in Damascus who knew him, 
he advised people to read some of Ibn 'Arabl’ writings daily, suggesting specifically 
al-Futuhdt al-MakkTya. 

9. Avirdd usbu'iya li’l-shaykh al-'drif Muhyi al-Din Ibn Arabl (Istanbul and 
Damascus, n.d.), pp. 60-66, published by Kitsan (Istanbul) and Dar al-Bayruti 
(Damascus). On Kitsan and for further details concerning the genesis of this publica- 
tion, see below. 

10. For example, Abu 'Abdallah Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazuli, Dald’ il al- 
khayrdt via yalihi qasidat al-burda via qasidat al-tnunfarija [via bi-hdmishihi majmu at 
al-avirdd via’l-ahzdb via’l-ad' iya viaTistighdthdt], intro., Salah al-Din Abu’l-Jihad 
Nakahmayy (Aleppo, 1420), on the margin of pp. 241-251: it is among a collection of 
prayers independent of the Dald’ il, added to the text when it was first printed. 

11. Al-Ghurab, al-Tariq ild Allah, pp. 194-197. Although al-Ghurab suggests that 
this is a critical edition he does not indicate which or how many manuscripts he used 
and gives very few variants. (He also presents a critical edition of the Avirdd, for 
which he again provides little detail on the manuscript base used. See pp. 173-193.) 
Born in Tanta in 1922, al-Ghurab settled in Damascus during the 1950s: on him 
see further below. For a partial list of his publications, see Ahmad b. Muhammad 
Ghunaym, al-Arif bi’lldh al-shaykh Ahmad al-Hdrun: siratuhu via kardmdtuhu (Da- 
mascus, 1992), p.67 n. 1. 
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12 . Born in al-Salihiyya, Damascus in 1900, al-Harun worked for many years as 
a stonemason. He acquired literacy skills late in life, and dedicated himself to study- 
ing and writing on the natural sciences and issues of faith. Widely circulating stories 
of his kardmdt centre on his ability to cure the sick. He reportedly had a very close 
relationship to Ibn 'Arabl (his writings include a commentary on K. Md layu'awwal 
'alayhi). Al-Hartin’s relationships with his own disciples had no particular tariqa 
framework. On hint see Ghunaym, al-'Arif bi’llah al-shaykh Ahmad al-Harun ; Hafiz 
and Abaza, Ta’rTkh 'ulatnd’ Dimashq, 2, pp. 753-762; 'Izzat Hasriya, al-shaykh Arslan 
al-DimashqT wafihi lamha 'an al-shaykh Ahmad al-Harun (n.p., 1965), pp. 163-180. 

13 . See al-Ghurab, al-Tarlq ild Allah, p. 194. Al-Ghurab first encountered al- 
Harun in 1955 and remained with hint until his death (interview with al-Ghurab, 
Damascus, 2003). For the details of their relationship and perceptions of al-Ghurab 
as al-Harun’s khalifa, see Suha Taji-Farouki, At the Resting-place of the Seal of Saints: 
Muhyt al-Din Ibn Aral)! and his Mausoleum-Mosque Complex in Contemporary Damascus 
(forthcoming). 

14 . Interview with Muhammad Samir al-Nass (Damascus, 2004): al-Nass is a 
US-trained medical doctor, presently imam in Nafidh Mosque and fiqh teacher at 
Ma'had al-Fath. A recognised expert in the readings and recitation of the Qur’an (he 
teaches recitation at the Shaykh Muhyi’l-Din Mosque), he is author of al-WasTla ild 
fahm haqTqat al-tawassul (Damascus, 2003) and Mafhum al-bid'a bayna al-dTq waTsa'a 
(Damascus, 2002). On him see http://www.as-shifa.org.uk/ulum/shaykhsamir.htm 
and http://www.ihyafoundation.com/index.php?page = scholars#samir. Note that al- 
Nawawl composed a daily wird and K. al-Adhkar al-yawmTya wa’l-laylTya. 

A separate example arises in the Shadhili Muhammad al-Hashiml al-Jaza’irl 
{al-Tilimsani} (d. 1961) granting an ijaza to read the prayer to the Rifa'i Muhammad 
al-Durra, who granted it to his son, Mahmud Muhammad al-Durra, presently imam 
at the al-Talha wa’l-Zubayr Mosque in 'Ayn Tarma on the outskirts of Damascus. 
Al-Durra has been active in publishing Rifa'i texts: for example, Mi'rdj al-wusul ild 
hadarat al-rida wa’l-qabfil bi-tawajjuhdt saddtina al-sada anjal al-marhum al-sayyid Taj 
al-DTn al-SayyadT (Damascus, 1418) (interview with al-Durra, Damascus, 2004). On 
al-Hashiml, see Hafiz and Abaza, Ta’rTkh 'ulama’ Dimashq, 2, pp. 747-751. 

15 . Al-Awrad al-dd’ima ma' a al-salawdt al-qd’ima, p. 38. 

16 . Ibid., pp. 38-39; 45. The supplicant must first recite al-Fatiha with the basmala 
four times, each with the same breath, then the first three verses of surat al-An'am, 
then a specific salawdt formula seven times, followed by a specific prologue to the 
Dawr. After completing the Dawr, he must recite surat al-Inshirah three times fol- 
lowed by another salawdt, completing by reciting al-Fatiha for the Prophet and Ibn 
'Arabl. Historical examples of such recommendations are detailed below. 

17 . This paragraph draws on interviews in Damascus in 2003-04. 

18 . Giimiijhanevi became attached to Abdiilhamid II’s court and served his re- 
gime and pan-Islamic policies. On him see Alexander Knysh, Islamic Mysticism: A 
Short History (Leiden, 2000), p.228; Butrus Abu-Manneh, Shaykh Ahmed Ziya’iiddin 
Gumiijhanevi and the Ziya’i-Khalidi Sub-order, in Frederick de Jong, ed., Shia Islam, 
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Sects and Sufism: Historical Dimensions , Religious Practice and Methodological Considera- 
tions (Utrecht, 1992), pp. 105-117. 

19. For example: Re§id Efendi 1135 (AH 1288), Diigumlii Baba 500 (AH 1285), 
Nafiz Pa§a 762 (AH 1285), Hayri Abdullah Efendi 230 (AH 1302). In the first three 
printings it is pp. 197-203, in the last one, pp. 193-199. In all cases, the text of the Hizb 
of al-NawawI is on the margin of the Dawr, and it is followed by al-qastda al-munfarija. 
In currency in Istanbul today is a facsimile reprint of Hayri Abdullah Efendi 230 as 
Deldil-i-Hayrat: Saldvat-i-fierifler (Istanbul, n.d.). Not all more recent editions of the 
Dald’ il printed in Istanbul incorporate the prayer. For example, it appears in Deldilii’l- 
Hayrat ve §evdrikii’l Envdr fi zikrfs-saldti ale’n-nebiyypl-muhtdr: Deldilul-Hayrat ve 
Terciimesi (Istanbul, n.d.), pp. 288-301, but not in DeldiViil Hayrdt ve §evarik’al Envdr 
(Istanbul, n.d.). Both are pocket versions. The version incorporating the prayer is 
published (by Yasin Yayinevi) and sold within the orthodox Naqshbandi neighbour- 
hood of Qar§amba in the Fatih district. 

20. §eyh’iil Ekber Muhyiddm Ibn'iil ArabJ (K. S.) Ozel Dua’si “Hizb-ud’Devr’ul 
A’ld”: Orjinali, Tiirk^e okunuyu ve Mdndsi (Istanbul, n.d.). The translator is Kemal 
Osmanbey, a Syrian of Turkish origin, his grandfather having been an official at the 
court of Sultan Abdiilaziz who was granted lands in Syria. Resident in Istanbul since 
1988, Osmanbey brought a copy of the prayer from the Shaykh Muhyi’l-Din Mosque 
for Remzi Goknar, owner of Kitsan publishers. They agreed that Osmanbey would 
translate it (possibly with the help of Goknar’s wife §ukran Goknar: see below) and 
Kitsan would publish it. Osmanbey is a medical doctor who currently practises acu- 
puncture. He is particularly interested in the spirit world: his publications include 
Ruh Aleminde bir Seyahat (Istanbul, 1995) and Haqd’iq 'an tanasukh al-arwdh wa’l- 
hassa al-sadisa (Beirut, 2002). Kitsan, established by Goknar in 1980, specialises in 
sufi books : its publications include a few Turkish translations of works attributed to 
Ibn 'Arabl such as Tuhfe’tus Sefiere and Mevaki’un Niiciim. On Kitsan, see http://www. 
kitsan.com. 

21. Yivlik, who worked as a civil servant, has been described by close disciples as 
‘a spiritual son and lover of Ibn 'Arabl’. According to one disciple, he read continu- 
ously from the Fusils al-hikam and al-Futiihdt al-Makkiya and made frequent visits to 
Ibn 'Arabl’s tomb in Damascus. While himself not a scholar, he has rendered at least 
one sufi work into modern Turkish: Selim Divane, Miftah-u mifikildt il-drifin dddb-u 
tarikVl-vdsilin , tr. from Ottoman by Ahmed Sadik Yivlik (Istanbul, 1998). Yivlik led 
a circle of about twenty disciples in Istanbul reading translations of Ibn 'Arabl’s 
works, including some non-Turks and illiterates. Goknar’s son and wife §ukran were 
among his close disciples, his wife having personally funded the joint Kitsan-Dar 
al-Bayruti publication Awrad usbu'Tya li’l-shaykh al-'drif Muhyi al-DTn Ibn 'ArabJ de- 
tailed above. One thousand copies were published, the majority distributed free in 
Damascus in 2004, the remainder in Istanbul. Dar al-Bayruti has planned a reprint, 
which Kitsan has stipulated must also be distributed free. The dedication in the 
booklet points to the relationship between §ukran Goknar, Yivlik and Ibn 'Arabl. 
She writes: ‘To Ahmed Sadiq Yivlik, who made known to me the Shaykh al-Akbar’s 
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stature. May God sanctify his secret and cause him to live in His Spacious Gardens 
with the Shaykh al-Akbar.’ §ukran Goknar has herself published a few titles with 
Kitsan, including Riiya Tabirleri. She intends to facilitate production of a Turkish ver- 
sion of the Awrad. 

22. His shaykh 'Ali Bahjat Efendi received it front the latter’s shaykh Hayrullah 
Efendi, who received it front his shaykh Ali Bahjat Efendi Ekber. Thanks are due to 
Mahmud Kilif for this information. 

23. A controversial figure in Egyptian history seen either as an extravagant in- 
competent or a far-sighted if unlucky modernizer, Ismail eventually became unpopu- 
lar both at home and with the European powers, and was finally deposed by Sultan 
Abdiilhamid under European pressure. See M. E. Yapp, The Making of the Modern 
Near East, 1792-1923 (London and New York, 1987), pp. 155-157; 214-215; Albert 
Hourani , Arabic Thought in the Liberal Age 1798-1939 (Cambridge, 1989), passim. See 
also Family Tree of Mehnret Ali Bulent Rauf, in Bulent Rauf, The Last Sultans, ed. 
Meral Arint and Judy Kearns (Cheltenham, 1995). 

24. See The Child across Time, in Bulent Rauf, Addresses II (Roxburgh, Scotland, 
2001), p.90. She was the sister of Mehmet Tevfik Pasha, who succeeded his father 
Ismail as khedive, and of Ahmet Fuad I Pasha, who would become the first king of 
Egypt. 

Fatma Hanim appears to have had a special connection with the Celvetiyye, as- 
suming responsibility with her daughter for restoring the mausoleum-mosque com- 
plex of the Celveti saint and effectively the first shaykh of the tariqa Aziz Mahmud 
Hudayi (d. 162 8) in Uskiidar, Istanbul, after it was damaged in a thunderstorm in 
1910. On this complex see Raymond Lifchez, The Lodges of Istanbul, in Lifchez, ed., 
The Dervish Lodge: Architecture, Art and Sufism in Ottotnan Turkey (Berkeley, LA and 
London, 1992), pp. 113-117. On her pivotal role in the renovation (which took place 
some years after the damage was inflicted) and the gifts and donations she made, see 
H. Kamil Yilmaz, AzTz Mahmud Hiidayl: Hayati, Eserleri, TarTkati (Istanbul, 1999), 
p.262 and n.20; Kemaleddin §enocak, Kutbu ’l-driftn Seyyid Aziz Mahmud Hiidayl 
(K. S.) (Istanbul, 1970) p.30 n.2. 

25. For a comprehensive study of the movement and associated figures see Suha 
Taji-Farouki, Beshara and llm Arab!: A Movement of Sufi Spirituality in the Modern 
World (forthcoming). 

26. The Hizbu-l Wiqdyah ofMuhyiddin Ibn Arabi (MIAS, Oxford); reprinted 2003. 
The Awrad were published first in 1979 as Muhyiddin Ibn 'Arabi, Wird (MIAS, 
Oxford); reprinted 1988. 

27. See http://www.ibnarabisociety.org/Publications.html. 

28. Ibid. 
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A PRAYER ACROSS TIME 

Historical dimensions 

Based on the manuscript collection in the Suleymaniye Library 
(Istanbul), which holds over forty distinct copies, it is possible to 
construct a picture of the transmission, presentation and use of the 
Dawr during the last four hundred years. 1 Around a half of these 
copies are explicitly dated, or can be dated approximately based on 
contextual information: the earliest dates from the late ll th /17 th cen- 
tury, the greatest number from the 13 th /19 th century. 2 The prayer 
appears in a variety of settings. For example there are seven com- 
mentaries, four in Arabic and three in Ottoman Turkish, the earliest 
probably from the late 12 th /18 th century. 3 Beautiful individual copies 
bound alone or with another short prayer and embellished with gold 
were most likely produced at the request of important figures (like 
that brought to London by Rauf). 4 The Dawr sometimes appears as 
the only prayer alongside several non-devotional works, of which 
some may also be attributed to Ibn 'Arab!. 5 It is found in compila- 
tions devoted exclusively to prayers and prayer-commentaries, in- 
cluding at times other prayers attributed to Ibn 'Arab!, 6 and other 
kinds of devotional text. 7 It appears also in collections of prayers 
and non-devotional tracts, the latter sometimes attributed to figures 
associated with the school of Ibn AnablT There are copies of the 
prayer in personal notebooks that hold an intimate record of an in- 
dividual’s favourite poetic verses, prayers, Qur’anic verses and frag- 
ments from the works of various Islamic authorities, in addition to 
spiritual reflections, supplications, talismans, numerological codes 
and short devotional texts. 9 

T he repeated copying of the prayer in diverse settings bears 
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witness to its circulation and use over the last four hundred years . 10 
Pointing to its constituency of readers during the closing years of 
Ottoman rule, the Suleymaniye copies have been drawn from col- 
lections gathered from tekkes and dergas associated with diverse 
tarlqas (such as §azeli and Dugtimlii Baba), madrasas attached to 
mosques, pashas’ collections and collections endowed by sultans. 
The earlier copies provide some indication of the prayer’s users four 
hundred years ago, but chains of transmission or authorities ( sanad , 
pi. asnad ) n attached to seven copies make it possible to trace the his- 
tory of its use and transmission beyond the date of our earliest copy 
to the time of its author. These chains illuminate two aspects in 
the prayer’s transmission. Vertically, they identify key figures in its 
passage from generation to generation, while suggesting that it has 
indeed been in continuous use in every generation since its author’s 
day. Horizontally, the chains elucidate the circles within which the 
prayer was disseminated, pointing to their geographical loci, tariqa 
affiliations and intellectual orientations and identifying figures who 
served as a nexus between different circles within the larger net- 
work. We give below biographical information concerning figures 
in six chains , 12 arranged by century from the earliest to the most 
recent. The treatment does not aspire to be exhaustive, but focuses 
on significant historical figures . 13 The chains themselves are pre- 
sented as they appear in our sources in an Appendix. A diagram of 
these chains is also provided below, using readily identifiable names 
as elaborated in the biographical notes. After each name in these 
notes, the chain(s) in which the figures concerned appear are identi- 
fied by a capital letter, for ease of location in terms of sources (as set 
out in the Appendix), and in the diagram (overleaf). 

Any discussion of such chains must pay due attention to the cul- 
tural and social setting from which they emanate, with its associated 
practices and priorities. With this in mind, they can be investigated 
in terms of the plausibility of their individual links, encompassing 
chronology and the circumstances of the ijdza implicit within and 
underpinning each link . 14 We attempt such an investigation below. 
Finally, we consider how the picture that emerges from these chains 
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can illuminate important trends and tendencies in Islamic culture 
and thought during specific historical periods. 
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Transmitters of the prayer 

7 th century AH 

Sa' d al-Dln Muhammad b. Muhyl al-Dln Ibn 'Arab! 

{E} [d.656/1258] 

The second son of Ibn 'Arab!; born in Malatya in AH 618. He left 
an important diwan. A student of hadith, he visited Cairo and lived 
in Aleppo. 15 

Radi al-Dln Ibrahim b. M b. Ibrahim b. Abu Bakr b. M 
al-Tabari al-Makkl {D} [d.722/1322] 

Also known as al-Radl al-Tabari and Radi al-Dln Abu Ishaq, 
a Shafi'i born in AH 636 who held the position of imam at the 
Maqam Ibrahim (‘Station of Abraham’) in Mecca. 16 Son of a shari- 
fian (Husayni) family respected far and wide for its learning and 
one of the oldest of the established families in Mecca (Radi al-Dln’s 
ancestor settled there c.570), well-connected and with top-ranking 
positions of qddl (judge), imam, mufti, khatlb (preacher) and teacher 
passing from generation to generation. Writing in the 17 th century, 
the biographer al-Muhibbl reported that from 673/1274 the family 
had held the imamate of the Maqam Ibrahim exclusively and contin- 
uously. 17 Radi al-Din studied under prominent figures and became 
learned in the Shafi'i madhhab (school of law). He was outstanding 
in piety, humbleness and charitableness, and never left the Hijaz. 18 
The many examples listed by the biographer Ibn al-' Iraqi suggest 
that he was a significant figure in transmitting works to his contem- 
poraries, including many visitors to Mecca. 19 

Abu Muhammad al-Qasim b. Muzaffar b. Mahmud b. Taj al- 
Umana’ Ahmad Ibn 'Asakir {A} 

A member of the Banu 'Asakir clan, which held an important position 
in Damascus during AH 470-660 and produced a dynasty of Shafi'i 
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scholars. 20 He appears under the full name given here as having re- 
ceived an ijaza from Ibn 'Arabl for the latter’s K. aTMu'ashsharat 
al-maymuna . 21 According to Yahya, he also appears in a chain at- 
tached to al-Futuhat al-Makkiya (where his name is given as Abu 
Muhammad al-Qasim b. al-Muzaffar b. Muhammad al-Tablb), for 
which he also received an ijaza directly from the author. 22 In a col- 
lection in his hand of works by Ibn 'Arab! and Sadr al-Dln Qunawl, 
al-Qasim refers to the latter in terms suggesting he may have been 
among Qunawl’s disciples. 23 Among those to whom he gave ijazas is 
Burhan al-Dln al-Tanukhl . 24 



8 th century AH 

Sharaf al-Dln 'Abd al-Mu’min b. Khalaf al-Dimyatl 

{E} [d.705/1306] 

Born in AH 613, an Egyptian hadith scholar and one of the most 
important figures in hadith transmission of the last third of the 7 th 
century AEI. Ele is best known for his mu' jam shuyukh or diction- 
ary of authorities. This gives the names of his shaykhs and those he 
met and from whom he received works in many fields, providing a 
record of hadith and other texts collected during numerous travels in 
Egypt, the Ilijaz, Iraq and Syria. 2 ’ His first visit to Syria was in 645. 
Ele returned to the north of the country on either side of a visit to 
Baghdad in 650, and between late 654 and late 656 he stayed several 
times (or possibly settled continuously) in Damascus. 26 The mu jam 
includes Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 'All Ibn al- 'Arabl Sa'd 
al-Dln al-Ta’l al-Dimashql . 27 

al-Nur/Nur al-Dln Abu’l-Hasan 'All b. 'Umar b. Abu Bakr 
al-Wanl [al-Khilatl al-Sufl] {F} [d.727/1327] 

Born in c.635 or 637 and known as Ibn al-Salah, he settled in Egypt. 
Two chains attached to al-Futuhat al-Makklya give him transmit- 
ting from Ibn 'Arabl and to Isma'll al-Jabartl . 28 The silsila (chain 
of transmission) of the khirqa akbarlya (akbarian mantle) as given 
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by Muhammad Murtada al-Zabldl also passes from Ibn 'Arabl to 
him and from him to Isma'll al-Jabartl. 2 ’ He appears in the maajim 
shuyukh of certain of his contemporaries. 30 He took works from vari- 
ous well-known authorities and was celebrated for his teaching and 
transmission of hadith, in which he connected young to old during 
his long life (he died aged 92). 31 

Nasir al-Dln Muhammad b. 'All b. Yusuf b. Idris al Kurdl 

al-HarawI 32 {E} [d.781/1379] 

Born in Dimyat, his date of birth is given as AH 696/7 (or 687 or 
701). 33 Through the agency of his maternal uncle 'Imad al-Dln al- 
Dimyatl, he audited works from Sharaf al-Dln 'Abd al-Mu’min 
b. Khalaf al-Dimyatl (who died when Nasir al-Dln was eight years 
old). 34 He also received ijazas from other shaykhs in Cairo. He trans- 
mitted to hadith scholars, linked young to old through his long life, 
and became unrivalled in this field. People sought him out to audit 
works and acquire sama s (certificates of audition) from him (the 
biographer Ibn al-' Iraqi reports that he studied under him many 
works received from al-Dimyatl through ijazas). He was a soldier 
who served as one of the sultan’s axe-bearers (and was thus known 
as al-Tabardar). He was well known for his piety, probity and love of 
the good. He transmitted to Muhammad b. Muqbil al-Halabl . 35 



9 th century AH 

Burhan al-Dln Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Wahid 
b. Sa'ld al-Tanukhl al-Ba'll 36 {A} [d. 800/1398] 

Known as al-Burhan al-Shaml, he was born in Damascus in AH 
709 and grew up there, but later settled in Cairo (his family origi- 
nated from Ba'l [Ba'albek]). He received ijazas from over three 
hundred (by some accounts nearly four hundred) authorities, in- 
cluding al-Qasim Ibn 'Asakir. He studied hadith, fiqh or jurispru- 
dence (in Hama, Aleppo and Cairo as well as other locations) and 
Qur’an readings/recitation, and was authorised to teach and issue 
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legal opinions. A highly respected scholar, he became ‘shaykh of 
Egypt’ both in hadith transmission and Qur’an readings. Among 
the many who studied under and transmitted works from him was 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, who reports that he spent a long time in 
close companionship with him (and experienced ‘the baraka of his 
supplication’). Ibn Hajar detailed hadiths narrated by those listed in 
al-Tanukhl’s mu’ jam, and developed certain of al-Tanukhl’s works 
on hadith. ’ The historian and biographer Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabl 
(d.748/1352) also studied under al-Tanukhi and transmitted hadith 
from him. When al-Tanukhi lost his sight, he became known as al- 
Burhan al-Shaml ‘the Blind’. 38 

Isma'll al-Jabartl al-Zabldi {F} [d.806/1404] 

Charismatic sufi shaykh and ardent follower of Ibn 'Arabl. Together 
with his disciple Abd al-Karlm al-Jill (d.832/1429), he dissemi- 
nated the works of Ibn 'Arab! in Zabid, giving rise to a sufi move- 
ment in Rasulid Yemen committed to his teachings and those of his 
school. 39 

al-Jamal/Jamal al-Dln [Abu’l-Mahasin] Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
[b. Ahmad b. Abu Bakr] al-Murshidl [al-Makkl] {D} 

Meccan hadith scholar who transmitted works in hadith to 'Umar 
Ibn Fahd al-Makkl . 40 

Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl {A} [d. 852/1448] 

Prominent Egyptian hadith scholar (author of Fath al-bari, the great 
commentary on the Sahth ), biographer and Shall ' i mufti; often re- 
garded as the greatest 'alim (scholar) of his generation, he held the 
position of Chief Judge of Egypt and Syria for a total of twenty-one 
years. 41 As noted above, he transmitted from al-Tanukhi. In evalu- 
ating his attitude towards Ibn 'Arabl Knysh describes him as an ad- 
versary and critic, 42 but suggests at the same time that, in spite of 
some biographers’ attempts to depict him as an implacable enemy, 
Ibn Hajar presented the widest possible spectrum of opinions on Ibn 
'Arabl and avoided any clear-cut judgement of heresy or unbelief. 
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On this basis, he concludes that his position can be described as ‘ag- 
nostic’. 43 Ibn Hajar’s writings were for some time to come perhaps 
the last to present a favourable view of Ibn Taymlya outside of strict 
Hanbali circles (by the mid-14 th century the salafi view of Islam as 
articulated by Ibn Taymlya was largely eclipsed by the Ash'ari-sufi 
ulama establishment, which dominated the Sunni cultural milieu). 44 

Muhammad Abu’l-Fath b. Abu Bakr [Zayn al-Din/al-Zayn] 
al-Maraghl [Sharaf al-Dln al-Qurashl al-Makkl] {F} [d. 859/1455] 
Known as al-Maraghl al-saghlr (‘the younger’), born in Medina in 
AH 775, he was a faqih (jurist) and hadith scholar who left a num- 
ber of works and appears in many chains of transmission. According 
to one of them, he transmitted Ibn Arabi’s works and all that he 
transmitted to Zakarlya al-Ansarl. He transmitted his fihris (biblio- 
graphy) to 'Umar b. TaqI al-Dln Ibn Fahd . 4 He died in Mecca and 
has been described as a saint. 46 

Muhammad b. Muqbil al-Halabl al-Slrafi {E} [d. 870/1466] 

A highly important hadith transmitter (described as musnid al- 
dunydfi ' asrihi , ‘the most important hadith transmitter on earth in 
his time’), as the last remaining person to have transmitted from 
al-Fakhr Ibn al-Bukharl’s last living companion (al-Salah M b. 
Ibrahim b. Abu 'Umar al-Maqdisi al-Salihl al-Hanbali), and thus 
from al-Fakhr himself through a single intermediary. 4 ' Those who 
transmitted hadith from Muhammad b. Muqbil during his long life 
participated in the honour associated with his ‘high’ chain of au- 
thorities, flowing from his status as last link with a revered, bygone 
generation. They included Muhammad b.'Abd al-Rahman al-Sa- 
khawl 48 and Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl, to whom Muhammad b. Muq- 
bil sent a written ijdza (from Aleppo to Egypt) in AH 869. 49 

Siraj al-Dln/al-Siraj 'Umar [Najm al-Dln] b. Muhammad [TaqI 
al-Dln] Ibn Fahd al-Makkl ]D] [d.885/1480] 

Known also as Abu’l-Qasim and Abu Hafs, a sharifian (al-Hashiml 
al-'AlawI) and a Shaft' i, he was born c.812. Flis grandfather had 
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taken his father Taqi al-Dln (b.787 in Egypt) to settle in Mecca, 
where he audited works and received ijazas from many shaykhs, and 
became a well-respected authority and prolific author. 50 The family 
produced a number of important transmitters, including 'Umar. 51 
'Umar detailed hadiths narrated by those listed in the mu' jam of 
Abu’l-Fath Muhammad al-Maraghl, among others. 52 Ele transmit- 
ted to Zakarlya al-Ansarl and al-Suyutl, among others. 53 Ele left a 
number of bibliographies and lists of teachers ( mashyakha ) pertain- 
ing both to himself and to others, and various works, including im- 
portant historical works focusing on Mecca: Ithdf al-ivard bi-akhbdr 
Umm al-Qurd; al-Tayslr bi-tarajim al-Tabarlyltr, al-Durr al-kamin bi- 
dhayl al-'Iqd al-thamm (ft ta’rlkh al-balad al-amtn ). 54 



10th century AH 
Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl {E} [d.91 1/1505] 

Great Egyptian polymath, prolific author and ‘orthodox’ (Shadhili) 
sufi who spearheaded an apology for sufism and its leading figures. 
This encompassed a defence of the orthodoxy of Ibn 'Arabl in, for 
example, Tanblh al-ghabl bi-tabrVat Ibn 'Arab!, written as a refutation 
of al-Biqa'I’s Tanblh al-ghabl bi-takfir Ibn al-Fdrid wa Ibn ArablP 
Those from whom he transmitted included Muhammad b. Muqbil 
al-Halabl. 56 

['Izz al-Dln] 'Abd al-'AzIz b. 'Umar Ibn Fahd al-Makkl 

{D} [d.92 1-22/1 5 1 5-16] 

A Shafi'i known also as Abu’l-Khayr and Abu Faris, he was born in 
Mecca in AEI 850. He audited works from his father 'Umar Ibn Fahd 
al-Makkl and grandfather Taqi al-Dln. Ilis father acquired ijazas 
for him from various scholars including Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, 57 
and took him to audit works from al-Maraghl among others. He 
then travelled widely through the Hijaz, Egypt, Syria and Pales- 
tine, gathering uncountable sama s and ijazas. He read works with 
Zakarlya al-Ansarl and spent time with al-SakhawT, among others. 
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He distinguished himself particularly in hadith scholarship in the 
Hijaz (he signed himself khadim al-hadith fiTharam al-Makki, ‘the 
servant of hadith in the Sacred Precinct of Mecca’). 58 His mu' jam 
shuyiikh encompasses a thousand shaykhs. 59 In addition to works on 
hadith, he produced Nuzhat dhaivl al-ahld?n bi-akhbdr al-khutaba 
wd’Ta’imma wa qnddt balad Allah al-hardm (‘The dreamer’s stroll 
through the stories of preachers, imams and judges of God’s sa- 
cred land’). The historian Muhammad Ibn Tulun was among those 
who transmitted from him, 60 while those to whom he transmitted 
included Yahya b. Makram b. Muhibb al-Dln {Abu’l-Ma'all} b. 
Ahmad al-Tabari . 61 

Zakarlya b. Muhammad al-Ansarl {F/A} [d.926/1520] 

Born in AH 823-24, a revered Egyptian sufi and Shafi'i authority. 
He studied, among others, under Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl , 62 and be- 
came associated with numerous turuq (pi. of tartqa). His renown in 
the exoteric sciences (especially fiqh-. he acted as Shafi'i grand qddi 
for twenty years and his commentaries on Shafi'i law became part 
of the madrasa curriculum) enabled him to protect his spiritual life 
from external scrutiny. He shared this dimension only with his clos- 
est pupils, such as 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'ranl, who regarded him 
first and foremost as a saint and recorded his kardmdt . 6} His many 
works include some relating to tasawwuf (sufism), such as commen- 
taries on the writings of al-Qushayrl and Shaykh Arslan. 64 During 
the controversy caused in Cairo by the anti-monistic campaign of 
al-Biqa'l aimed at Ibn al-Farid and Ibn 'Arabl (874/1469), the sultan 
sought his expert opinion to put an end to the agitation caused by the 
affair: he defended them. 65 His many students included Badr al-Dln 
al-GhazzI , 66 who received ijdzas in all of Zakarlya al-Ansarl’s works 
when he studied under him during a visit to Cairo. 67 According to 
one chain, Zakarlya al-Ansarl transmitted the works of Ibn 'Arabl 
(and all that the latter transmitted) from Abu’l-Fath al-Maraghl . 68 
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'Abd al-Wahhab b. Ahmad al-Sha'ranl 69 {F} [d.973/1565] 

Egyptian scholar, Shall' i mufti, historian of sufism (through his 
tabaqdt or biographical compilations, among them the immensely 
popular al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd), sufi and apologist for sufis. He was a de- 
voted student and defender of the orthodoxy of Ibn 'Arab! (through, 
among others, the ‘deliberate interpolation’ hypothesis), 70 and popu- 
larised his teachings through the accessible and widely circulated al- 
Ya'wdqTt waTjawdhir, for example. The best known and most exalted 
of his teachers was Zakarlya al-Ansarl, who initiated him into the 
way in AH 914. 71 His sufism has been described as ‘orthodox, mid- 
dle-of-the-road’ (he identified with the orthodox way of al-Junayd 
and attacked the excesses of some tarlqas). 72 His stance as a sufi, 
faqih 73 and scholar of hadith was underpinned by reformist, even 
salafi, tendencies. 74 

'All b. 'Abd al-Quddus al-ShinnawI {F} 

Grandson of Muhammad al-ShinnawI (d.932), who was a popular 
leader and Ahmadl shaykh (after the popular saint Ahmad {al-Sayyid} 
al-BadawI [d.675/1276]) who spread his dhikr (practice of remem- 
brance of God) through the surrounding area from his zdiviya (sufi 
centre) in Mahallat Ruh west of Cairo, authorising the masses (and 
even women and children) to arrange dhikr sessions.' 5 Muhammad 
al-ShinnawI had initiated 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'ranl into his 
way and designated him to teach dhikr and to educate murids in AH 
932. 76 After Muhammad’s death his sons, including 'Abd al-Quddus, 
who became his successor, were hostile to the powerful disciple al- 
Sha'ranl, but he served them and asked 'Abd al-Quddus to guide 
him as his shaykh. In the event, 'Abd al-Quddus became a disciple 
of al-Sha'ranl, who initiated and guided him in the Ahmadl way. 77 
This relationship presumably also encompassed the son of 'Abd al- 
Quddus, 'All, father of Abu’l-Mawahib Ahmad al-ShinnawI. 

Muhammad Badr al-Dln al-GhazzI {A/E} [d.984/1 576] 

His family migrated from Gaza to Damascus ten generations before 
he was born in AH 904, and quickly became well established and 
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respected there for its learning. His father Radi al-Dln reportedly 
took Badr al-Dln while a toddler to a shaykh who conferred upon 
him the khirqa, taught him dhikr and gave him ijdzas .' 8 Early instruc- 
tion received from his father was supplemented by instruction from 
the ulama of Damascus (he studied hadith and tasawwuf in particular 
under Badr al-Dln Hasan Ibn al-Shuwaykh al-MaqdisI). He accom- 
panied his father to Cairo at the age of twelve, and stayed there for 
five years, during which time he studied under various authorities, 
particularly Zakarlya al-Ansarl. His father also acquired ijdzas, for 
him from Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl and introduced him to the saints 
of Egypt. They returned to Damascus in 921. 

Badr al-Dln launched a long career in Damascus as a teacher (in- 
cluding in the Umayyad Mosque) and Shafi'i mufti. Ele produced 
many works, assumed several positions and drew students from far 
and wide, among them the great-grandfather of 'Abd al-Ghanl al- 
NabulusI, Isma'll (d.993). 9 He loved the sufis and was at pains to ad- 
vise them if he heard they had acted in a way contrary to the shari 'a. 
A respected and prominent figure, he was the father ofNajm al-Dln 
al-GhazzI. 



1 1 th century AH 

Abu’l-Mawahib Ahmad b. 'All b. 'Abd al-Quddus al-ShinnawI 

{F} [d. 1028/1619] 

Also known as al-Khaml and hailing from the important Egyptian 
sufi al-ShinnawI family, he was born in 975/1568 in Mahallat Ruh 
west of Cairo and studied in Cairo and Medina, where he settled. 80 A 
prominent sufi, he became the leading shaykh of the Naqshbandiyya 
in Medina in his time. The order was introduced to Medina (with 
the Shattariyya) by the Indian Shaykh Sibghatallah b. Ruhallah al- 
Sindl (al-Barwajl), who settled there in 1596 or 1605: he initiated al- 
Shinnawl, became his teacher, and authorised him to educate murids , 
teach the dhikr and confer the khirqa? 1 While he studied hadith with 
its major scholars, al-ShinnawI does not appear to have been regarded 
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as a hadith scholar himself . 82 Nonetheless, he emerged as a dominant 
figure in the intellectual milieu of the Haramayn, where he was an 
outspoken adherent of the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud (the Oneness 
of Being). His many students included Safi al-Dln al-Qushashl (who 
venerated his teacher as the saintly ‘Seal of his time’). Brockelmann 
lists five of al-ShinnawI’s works, including al-Iqlid al-faridfl tajrid al- 
taivhJd, on which al-NabulusI later wrote a commentary . 83 

'Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. Yahya al-Husaynl al-Tabari 
al-Makkl al-Shafi'I {D} [d. 1033/1624] 

Grandson of Yahya b. Makram b. Muhibb al-Dln al-Tabari {D}, 
member of important sharifian family long established in Mecca 
and holders of the imamate of the Maqam Ibrahim since AH 673. 
Born in 976, by the age of twelve 'Abd al-Qadir had memorised the 
Qur’an and led Ramadan night prayers at the Maqam. From 991, he 
studied with prominent shaykhs (including, for example, al-Shams 
Muhammad al-Ramll al-Misrl al-Shafi'I and 'Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sharblnl), having received an ijdza from some of them to pass on the 
works he had already memorised. After encompassing a broad range 
of disciplines and works, he composed numerous texts, including, for 
example, Durrat al-asddf al-saniya fi dharwat al-atusaf al-Husaymya, 
'Uyun al-masd’il min a'ydn al-rasail, Ifhdm al-majdrT fl ifhdm al- 
Bukhdri and Ard’ is al-abkdr wa ghara is al-afkar. The biographer al- 
Muhibbl describes him as ‘the imam of Hijazi imams ’. 84 

Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI {A/E} [d. 1061/1651] 

Born in 977/1570, he attended the public lessons of his father Badr 
al-Dln al-GhazzI and received ijdzas from him while still a child 
(Badr al-Dln died when Najm al-Dln was seven years old). He 
studied under and received ijdzas from various scholars, 8 ’ then held 
office and taught from a young age in several locations, continuing 
thus throughout his long life. He was Shafi'i mufti in Damascus 
for thirty-five years up to his death (from 1025). He also taught ha- 
dith and read al-Bukhari in the Umayyad Mosque for twenty-seven 
years (from 1034). 86 Among his numerous and well-known students 
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was Isma'll, the father of 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusT (d.1062). 87 
He was also an early teacher and shaykh of 'Abd al-Ghanl al- 
NabulusI 88 himself and of Ibrahim al-Kuranl . 89 His numerous writ- 
ings encompass works on hadith, tafsTr (exegesis ),fiqh, tasawwuf and 
travelogues. As a historian, he is author of the biographical work al- 
Kawdkib al-sd’ira bi-ayan al-mi’a al-'dshira, and its continuation Lutf 
al-samar wa qatf al-thamar: min tarajim a'yan al-tabaqa al-ida min al- 
qarn al-hddi r ashar. His reputation and particularly his expertise in 
hadith 90 became known beyond Syria, especially in the Hijaz. He 
made twelve trips to the Haramayn: during the last one (1059), he was 
inundated with requests for ijdzas , including from scholars such as al- 
Shams Muhammad al-Babill, who expressed their admiration for his 
exceptional knowledge. 91 As far as his tarJqa affiliations are concerned, 
the primary one was to the Qadiriyya. Some of his contemporaries 
described him as one of the three abddl (category of saints) in Syria. 92 

Safi al-Dln Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yunus al-Qushashl 

{B/C/D/F} [d.1071/1661] 

Flailing from a Jerusalem family with sharifian descent, his father 
(whose shaykh was the Maliki Muhammad b. 'Isa al-Tilimsanl) mi- 
grated to Medina. Safi al-Dln’s early education was under his father’s 
wing, and included a trip to Yemen in AH 1011, where he joined cir- 
cles of prominent ulama. Returning to Medina after a stay in Mecca, 
he met Abu’l-Mawahib al-ShinnawI, who initiated him into the 
sufi way. He studied under al-ShinnawI, Sibghatallah and numerous 
other shaykhs (perhaps as many as one hundred), becoming affiliated 
to many tarTqas including the Qadiriyya, Shattariyya, Shadhiliyya 
and Naqshbandiyya. He developed a close attachment to al-Shin- 
nawl, married his daughter, and became his khalifa (deputy) in life 
and later his successor as shaykh in the Shattariyya. A charismatic 
figure, he attracted a large influx of students and disciples in Medina 
and became established as one of the greatest sufis of his time, as 
well as a teacher of theology and shari 'a in his own right. 1 '' Ibrahim 
al-Kuranl was the most prominent of his students (and al-Qush- 
ashl was al-Kuranl’s major and most influential teacher): another was 
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'Abdallah b. Salim al-Basrl (d.1134). 94 He has been counted as one 
of four influential ulama who would shape the Medinan intellectual 
milieu of the late 17 th century. Thanks to his charisma and learning, 
al-Qushashl left behind a cohesive group of followers loyal to his ap- 
proach and cutting across fiqh madhhabs and sufi tarlqas. 95 

Al-Qushashl was described by the biographer al-Muhibbl as ‘the 
imam of all those who believed in Tvahdat al-wujudf 6 His impor- 
tance in transmitting the doctrines of the school of Ibn 'Arab! to 
various parts of the Muslim world through his students has been 
emphasised: for example, the Sumatran 'Abd al-Ra’uf Singkel was a 
student of his for twenty years. 9 ' Al-Qushashl has been identified as 
a link in one of the still ‘living’ chains of transmission of the khirqa 
akbarlya. He reportedly claimed the office of Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood for himself, attaining this after having studied under five 
teachers. 98 

Al-Qushashl’s interest in theology has been recognised: while the 
majority of his writings were glosses or commentaries on major sufi 
tracts (such as al-Jlll’s aTlnsdn al-kamil) as well as works on usiil (the 
principles of the faith), he thus also compiled three treatises on the 
issue of kasb (acquisition), a principal concept of Asha'ri doctrine, at 
least one of which invited some controversy. He was also involved in 
hadith scholarship, encompassing sufi interpretations of hadith" and 
an approach that adumbrated emerging trends that became more dis- 
tinct in the next generation. 100 On this and other grounds, a possible 
(embryonic) reformist tendency can be identified alongside his mys- 
tical vocation and commitment to maintaining sufi traditions. 101 

Zayn al- 'Abidin b. 'Abd al-Qadir al-Tabari al-Husaynl al-Makkl 
al-Shafi'I {D} [d. 1078/1667] 

Born in AH 1002, he studied under his father 'Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Husaynl al-Tabari and the prominent 
shaykhs of Mecca and Medina such as 'Abd al-Wahid al-Hisarl al- 
Mu'ammar, receiving ijdzas from them. Among others, Muhammad 
al-Shilll Ba'alawl and al-Hasan b. 'All al-'Ujayml al-Makkl received 
ijdzas from him. He was not as celebrated as his father. 102 
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12 th century AH 

Ibrahim al-Kuranl {B/C/D/F} [d. 1101/1689] 

The most outstanding of Ahmad al-Qushashl’s disciples, he shared 
a special relationship with his teacher, and became his son-in-law and 
designated heir. 103 Born in 1023/1615, al-Kuranl studied a wide range 
of subjects under many teachers in his native Shahrazur and then in 
Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo and Medina, where he finally settled. 104 
He was initiated into and authorised to teach several tartqas includ- 
ing the Shattariyya, Qadiriyya, Chishtiyya and his primary tariqa , 
the Naqshbandiyya. On al-Qushashl’s death in 1661 he succeeded 
him as supreme shaykh of the Shattariyya as well as in his major 
teaching post, 101 and as ‘the chief exponent of Ibn 'Arabl’s legacy in 
Medina’. 106 

A Shafi'i 'alim, al-Kuranl’s importance to the intellectual life of 
Medina in his time is such that he has been described as ‘the doyen 
of the city’s ulama’. 10 Flis influence reached far beyond Medina, 
however, as the ‘undisputed leader’ of the school of Ibn 'Arabl in his 
epoch. 108 For example, his influence on Indonesian Islam has been 
documented, mediated through his important Indonesian disciples 
like 'Abd al-Ra’uf Singkel. 109 One of al-Kuranl’s works on the prin- 
ciple of wahdat al-wujiid, Ithdf al-dhakT, was written at the request of 
Indonesian disciples, and another (refuting an earlier denunciation 
of the principle as heretical pantheism by Nuruddin Raniri [d. 1666] 
of Acheh) was produced for an Indonesian audience. 110 Leading 
Indian ulama requested a fatwa from him (among the prestigious 
ulama of the Hijaz) in 1682 on the ideas of Ahmad Sirhindl (d.1624), 
founder of the Mujaddidiyya branch of the Naqshbandiyya, whom 
they opposed. 111 

A versatile and prolific author, al-Kuranl’s interests encompassed 
hadith, fiqh and kaldm (theology) alongside tasawwuf. His empha- 
sis on hadith as a source for understanding and defining aspects of 
religion and for shari 'a (and thus his role in the rising 17 th — 18 th cen- 
tury interest in hadith scholarship as a means for reforming^/; and 
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theology) was such that, after his death, there was a remarkable in- 
crease among his Medinan students and junior colleagues in writing 
commentaries on hadith collections. 112 Described as having been ‘by 
nature a conciliator’, 113 his complex intellectual position reconciled 
his loyalty to Ibn 'Arabl’s teaching with commitment to a salafi out- 
look. He thus reinterpreted the doctrine of wahdat aTvmjud in ac- 
cordance with the orthodox Islamic view by emphasising the Qur’an 
and Sunna as the ultimate frame of reference and insisting on the 
interdependency of the sufi vision and the obligations of shari 'a ‘in 
accordance with al-salaf al-sdlih (the venerable forefathers)’. It seems 
he undertook to revisit the major issues of sufism and theology with 
a view to reconstructing their dominant modes (expressed through 
i vahdat al-wujiid and late Ash ' ari dogma) , in or der to bring them into 
line with what he saw as the original Islamic view, drawing on the 
legacy of Ibn Hanbal and Ibn Taymlya (and the latter’s student Ibn 
Qayyim al-jawzlya) in projecting his vision of this original view. 114 
On this basis, he stands as a significant precursor to the reformist 
currents that were to gain powerful expression across the Muslim 
world during the 18 th century. Effectively replacing al-Qushashl’s 
authority, he served as an important point of reference for a large 
number of ulama throughout the 18 th and early 19 th centuries, con- 
tributing to the rehabilitation of Ibn Taymlya and to opening the 
door for the re-emergence of the salafi school of thought in different 
parts of the Muslim world. 115 

Muhammad al-Budayrl al-Dimyatl {B} [d. 1140/1728] 

Known as Ibn al-Mayyit, he hailed from a sharifian family whose an- 
cestor came to Dimyat from Jerusalem. After his early education in 
Dimyat, he moved to al-Azhar. During 1091-92 (1680-81) he joined 
Ibrahim al-Kuranl for a year, became closely identified with him 
and studied under him works on tasawumf hadith and fiqh. While 
he regarded himself principally as a Naqshbandi (he later shifted 
this affiliation to a Sirhindl silsila specifically), he had affiliations 
to several tarlqas. He travelled between Dimyat, Cairo, Medina 
and Jerusalem, and became acquainted in each place with the most 
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illustrious circles of ulama of the time. In Cairo he was closely asso- 
ciated with the Bakrls, and in Damascus with the circles of 'Abd al- 
Ghanl al-NabuIusI and his disciples. 116 He was highly regarded as 
a hadith scholar and sufi teacher. Mustafa al-Bakrl studied hadith 
with him in Jerusalem and was initiated into the Naqshbandiyya by 
him. Al-BudayrI was also the main teacher of Muhammad b. Salim 
al-HifnawI . 117 

'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI {A/E} [d. 1143/1731] 

Damascene sufi, hadith scholar, 118 traveller and poet. His prolific 
writings are underpinned by veneration of Ibn 'Arab! and defence 
of his metaphysical system, and dominated by the concept of wahdat 
al-wujud : he considered himself Ibn 'Arabl’s spiritual son and disci- 
ple, and was his devotee and interpreter. He taught at the Umayyad 
Mosque and the Salimiyya madrasa at Ibn 'Arabl’s mosque-tomb 
complex (from AH 1115), but his self-appointed role was as defender 
of sufism and its controversial practices and doctrines. His stance 
provoked serious criticism and attack, especially because he taught 
the works of Ibn 'Arab! to common folk as well as to the elite. 119 Af- 
filiated to the Qadiri and Naqshbandi tarlqas, he seems to have had 
limited participation and interest in tariqa sufism, and to have set 
more store by his own uwaysi or ‘Theo-didactic’ sufism, including 
especially his link to Ibn 'Arab! as uwaysi master (although he him- 
self had close disciples, this was not in a tariqa framework). 120 

By the age of twelve, 'Abd al-Ghanl had already received ijazas 
(including in Ibn 'Arabl’s works) in the company of his father Isma'il 
from Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI among other high-ranking ulama such 
as 'Abd al-Baql TaqI al-Dln b. Mawahib al-Hanball (the Hanbali 
mufti of Damascus). Elis father, who was his first teacher and who 
died when he was twelve, appears as the prior link in several of 'Abd 
al-Ghanl’s ijazas in hadith collections and the writings of Ibn 'Arabl: 
he had in fact been given the ijazas of his father en masse as a child. 121 
It is noteworthy that one of his last compositions was a commentary 
on the salawdt of Ibn 'Arabl. 122 
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Tahir b. Ibrahim b. Hasan al-Kuranl [Muhammad Abu’l-Tahir] 

{D} [d.1145/1733] 

Born in Medina in 1081, he studied with his father Ibrahim al- 
Kuranl and other great shaykhs, including his father’s colleagues 
and associates like al-Hasan b. 'All al-'Ujayml al-Makkl and 'Abdal- 
lah b. Salim al-Basrl. 123 He took his father’s position as a teacher in 
the Prophet’s Mosque in Medina and rose to assume the position of 
Shafi'i mufti in the city for a time. On his father’s death he succeeded 
him as supreme shaykh of the Shattariyya (but the leading position 
of the ulama of Medina fell to one of Ibrahim’s students). Plis works 
include Ikhtisdr shark shawahid al-Ridd al-Baghdddl '. m The students 
who attended his many lessons (through which his father’s teachings 
continued to be disseminated) included the Indian hadith scholar 
Muhammad Hayat al-Sindl (d. 1163/1749), 125 who taught hadith in 
Medina for twenty-five years to numerous students, among them 
Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab. They included also the great Indian 
Naqshbandi reformist Shah Wall Allah (d.1177/1763). The latter’s 
stay in Medina during 1731-32 in Tahir’s circle had a lasting impact 
on his intellectual orientations: according to Shah Wall Allah’s son, 
it amounted to a turning point in his career. 126 Al-Kattani observes that 
his own transmission from Tahir proceeds via Muhammad Sa'ld 
Sunbul, among others. 127 

Mustafa Kamal al-Dln al-Bakrl {A/B/C} [d. 1162/1749] 

Born in Damascus and reputed to have revived the Khalwati tariqa 
in the Arab mashriq (east) of the 18 th century. He was the most cel- 
ebrated and important disciple of 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI: he 
read several of Ibn 'Arabl’s works under him during his sojourns in 
Damascus and his own writings were to be profoundly influenced 
by Ibn 'Arabl’s thought. Pie studied hadith under Muhammad al- 
Budayrl al-Dimyatl in Jerusalem and under 'Abdallah b. Salim al- 
Basrl: he was also a student of al-Kuranl’s son Ilyas (d.1138), who had 
moved to Damascus. 1211 He was initiated into the Naqshbandiyya, 
Qadiriyya and Khalwatiyya, in the latter case by a shaykh who fol- 
lowed the way of the Qarabashiyya branch. Al-Bakrl became his sole 
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successor on the shaykh’s death in 1121/1709, having earlier been 
granted a general permission to initiate and appoint khalifas. He 
went on to gain many disciples especially in Cairo and Jerusalem: 
his most important khalifa was Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifnawi. 
Al-BakrI was a prolific writer (mainly on siiluk and adab, the sufi 
path, its culture and manners, but he also composed awrad {pi. of 
wird}, of which the best known is Wird al-sahar). Like his teacher 
al-NabulusI (on whom he wrote a reverential biography, and from 
whom he records that he received a general ijaza for all his lines of 
transmission and a specific one for his writings), he laid claim to a 
direct relation to Ibn 'Arab!, and direct authorisation by him. Like 
him, he too made several extensive journeys, moving especially be- 
tween Jerusalem and Cairo, where he died. 129 

Muhammad Sa'ld (b. Muhammad) Sunbul [al-Makkl] 

{DJ [d. 1175/1762] 

Prominent Meccan scholar and Shafi'i mufti: he transmitted 
from Tahir b. Ibrahim al-Kuranl among others, and to his son 
Muhammad Tahir Sunbul, among others. 130 

Muhammad b. Salim al-HifnawI/al-HifnI I3l {B/C} [d. 1181/1767] 
An important disciple and associate of Mustafa al-Bakrl involved in 
renewing activity of the Khalwatiyya in Egypt. He was born in AH 
1100 in Hifna, a village in the Bilbis district of Egypt, and studied 
from a young age in Cairo. On receiving ijdzas from his teachers there 
(the best known including Muhammad al-Budayrl al-Dimyatl, 
through whom he received his Naqshbandi affiliation), in 1122 he 
established lessons in logic, fiqh, usul , hadith and kaldm attended by 
many students. Lie produced many works and became known for 
his kardmdt. Lie had been introduced to the sufi way by a certain 
Ahmad al-Shadhill al-Maghribl (known as al-Maqqarl): he then met 
Mustafa al-Bakrl in 1133, who initiated him into the Qarabashiyya- 
Khalwatiyya and trained him in its path. Al-Bakrl eventually placed 
him above all his khalifas, and he became the only one he had in- 
vested with absolute authority who also survived him. Al-LIifnawI 
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is reputed to have succeeded in reviving the tarJqa across Egypt, 
attracting large numbers of people and introducing it to the com- 
munity of ulama at al-Azhar. Among his important khalifas Idiscvples 
were Mahmud al-Kurdl, 'Abdallah al-SharqawI (Shaykh al-Azhar) 
and Ahmad al-Dardayr, who is perhaps the best known. 113 

Muhammad al-Tafilatl al-Khalwatl {B} [d. 1191/1777] 

Brockelmann gives his full name as Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
al-Tayyib al-Tafilatl al-Maghribl, 131 al-Muradl as Muhammad b. 
Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Malikl al-Hanafl al-Tafilatl al-Maghribl. 134 
The narrative here is based on al-Muradl’s biographical entry. 11 ’ 
Born in Morocco, al-Tafilatl first studied under his father, a man 
of moderate learning. Before reaching puberty he taught students 
al-SanusTya , which he had studied under Shaykh Muhammad al- 
Sa'dl al-Jaza’irl. He travelled to Tripoli and from there to al-Azhar 
in Cairo. He remained in Egypt for two years and eight months 
and studied under Muhammad b. Salim al-HifnawI, among many 
others. While travelling by sea to visit his mother he was cap- 
tured and taken to Malta, where he was held for over two years. 
He engaged there in a lengthy debate on matters of Muslim belief 
with Christian monks, among them one with some knowledge of 
Arabic. This monk eventually gave up the debate defeated, aston- 
ished that such knowledge could be held by someone young enough 
to be his grandson. Muhammad’s renown spread in Malta among 
monks and notables, and he was treated respectfully wherever he 
went. A vision he had eventually sealed his release and he made for 
Egypt, travelling from there to the Hijaz several times. He went 
to Yemen, Oman, Basra, Aleppo, Damascus and Anatolia ( al-Rum ) 
and settled in Jerusalem, where he was appointed Hanafi mufti. His 
works number some eighty: in addition to his commentary on the 
prayer ( al-Durr al-aghla bi-sharh al-Datvr al-a' la), m Brockelmann 
mentions his Husn al-istiqsa bi-ma sahha wa th ah at a fVl- mas/ id al- 
aqsaf 1 Al-Tafilatl appears in the chains of authorities of various later 
Damascene scholars. 138 
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Mahmud al-Kurdl {C} [d. 1195/1780-81] 

A khalifa of Muhammad b. Salim al-HifnawI and known also as 
al-Khalwatl, he was born in Kurdistan. He adopted a life of pious 
devotion, asceticism and isolation early on, and is reputed to have 
met frequently with Khidr and to have received the contents of al- 
Ghazall’s Ihyd’ 'ulum al-din without reading. When aged eighteen 
he saw al-HifnawI in a dream, and was told that this was his shaykh. 
He travelled to Egypt to find him, was initiated by him into the 
Khalwati way and eventually granted an ijdza to bring people into 
it: al-HifnawI would send those who wished to enter the way to 
him. He also developed a close relationship with Mustafa al-Bakrl, 
whom he had met when the latter came to Cairo. He was celebrated 
for his baraka and the fact that he frequently saw the Prophet in 
dreams. After al-HifnawI’s death al-Kurdl reportedly brought many 
people into the way and appointed khalifas himself. He produced a 
treatise as the result of a dream in which he saw Ibn 'Arabl give him 
a key and tell him to ‘open the vault’ (there is a commentary by his 
khalifa and Shaykh al-Azhar 'Abdallah al-SharqawI on this). He is 
also author of al-Suluk li-abnd’ al-muluk.™ 

Muhammad Kamal al-Dln al-Bakrl, Abu’l-Futuh 

{A} [d.l 196/1781— 82] 

Born in Jerusalem in 1143/1731, he was shaykh to the historian al- 
Muradl (author of the biographical work Silk al-durar). W] Among 
others, he studied under Muhammad b. Salim al-HifnawI and 
Muhammad, a third son of Ibrahim al-Kuranl. He took the Khal- 
wati tariqa from his father Mustafa al-Bakrl. His works include 
a biography of his father, Kashf al-zunun fT asma al-shuruh wa'l- 
mutun, a commentary on al-Saldt al-Mashishiya and a diwan. 141 

Muhammad b. Mahmud b. 'All al-Damunl {C} [d. after 1199/1785] 
In full Muhammad b. Mahmud b. 'All al-Damunl al-Shafi'I al- 
Khalwatl al-Naqshbandl al-Jalwatl, from al-Damun, Palestine: au- 
thor in 1199/1785 of HikamT 1 He entitled his commentary on the 
prayer al-Durr al-thamin li-sharh Dawr al-a’ la li-sidi Muhyi al-Din. 
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He describes how he was asked by his close and saintly companion 
Husayn al-Hisnl 14 ’ to elaborate for him the contents of the prayer. 
Having consulted and sought a guiding sign, he spent a few days 
in the hope of receiving divine permission to proceed, seeking this 
through the mediation of Ibn 'Arabl, who might reveal the prayer’s 
secrets to him as its author. Once permission was received, he began. 
Al-DamunI mentions Ibn 'Arab! first among his teachers ‘whose in- 
sight is elixir’. Having detailed his chain of authorities, he adds that 
he has ‘another, more elevated, chain - for it is from me to [Ibn 
'Arabl]: it was he who gave me to drink of his pure wine, quench- 
ing my thirst in the world of similitudes, then guided me to him. 
It was he who brought me to live in Damascus, and gave me per- 
mission to guide elite and common folk alike. Thanks be to God 
for these momentous blessings, and for the greatest blessing of all: 
my attachment ( intisabi ) to this imam.’ 144 His father Mahmud b. 'All 
al-Damunl authored a defence of al-NabulusI, al-Shihdb al-qabasi ft 
radd man radda 'aid 'Abd al-Gham . , 145 



13 th century AH 

Ibrahim b. Isma'll b. 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI 

{E} [d. 1222/1807] 

Ibrahim’s father Isma'll (b.1085) was the only one of 'Abd al-Ghanl’s 
sons to survive him. Born in AEI 1138, Ibrahim became an outstand- 
ing 'dlim of his time. 146 A prominent member of Damascene society, 
he inherited his father’s teaching post at the Salimiyya mosque, 147 
and became shaykh qurrd’ (leading Qur’an reciter). 148 The conflu- 
ence of several chains of transmission relating to al-Futuhdt al- 
Makkiya through him is noteworthy. 149 

Muhammad al-Jundl al-'Abbasi al-Ma'arrl {A} [d.1264/1848] 

He served as Hanafi mufti in his place of origin, Ma'arrat Nu'man, 
Syria. Initially a follower of Shaykh Khalid al-Naqshbandl, who was 
responsible for spreading the Naqshbandiyya-Mujaddidiyya widely 
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among Arabs, Kurds and Turks during the early 19 th century, it is 
most likely that al-Jundl did not maintain contact with his successors 
after Shaykh Khalid’s death in 1242/1827. 150 

Muhammad Amin al-Jundl al- 'Abbas! al-Ma'arrl 

{A} [d.1285/1868] 

Born in Ma'arrat Nu'man, Syria in AH 1229, he was educated by his 
father Muhammad al-Jundl , 151 from whom he took the Khalwati 
way. In Aleppo he studied hadith under Mahmud Efendi al-Mar'ashl 
and was a student of the mufti 'Abd al-Rahman al-Mudarris. Re- 
turning to Ma'arrat Nu'man, he served there as qddJ and then as 
mufti following his father’s death in 1264, until 1266 when he was 
summoned to Damascus to serve as Arab scribe of the Turkish army 
in Syria. In 1277 he was appointed Hanafi mufti of Damascus, and 
remained in this post until his removal in 1284. Thereafter he was 
appointed to the Ottoman state shiird (council) in the capital, and 
served on several important official missions. Ilis writings (some in 
Arabic, others Ottoman Turkish) include a work on the excellence of 
Syria, and a diwan. His Ottoman Turkish commentary on the Dawr 
was written in 1280, while he was still Hanafi mufti of Damascus. 
A reformist 'alim, he was proficient in the teachings of Ibn 'Arabl as 
well as the new sciences of the era. When the Amir 'Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jaza'irl settled in Damascus, al-Jundl became one of his close as- 
sociates: he also participated with him in rescuing Christians, and 
wrote poetry in praise of him. 152 

Muhammad Tahir Sunbul [al-Makkl] {D} 

Son of Muhammad Sa'ld Sunbul, prominent Hijazi scholar who 
transmitted from his father and transmitted to, among others, Yasln 
b. 'Abdallah al-Mlrghanl . 1 ’ 3 

Muhammad Yasln b. 'Abdallah b. Ibrahim al-Mlrghanl {D} 
'Abdallah b. Ibrahim al-Mlrghanl al-Makkl al-Ta’ifl the father 
(d. 1207/1793), known as al-Mahjub, was a prominent sufi and in- 
fluential ’alim. Born in Mecca into a sharifian family, he attached 
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himself to Yusuf al-Mahdall (who was known as al-qutb or the axis of 
his time) and became an uwaysi sufi after the latter’s death, receiving 
learning directly from the Prophet. While stories of his kardmdt are 
plentiful, he also left a substantial number of works. 154 He has been 
counted as part of the late 18 th century reformist network, of which 
the Plaramayn was the crossroads (his students included Muhammad 
Murtada al-Zabldl, for example). The Mlrghanl family appears to 
have been politically active: in 1166/1752-53, a time of political up- 
heaval in Mecca, 'Abdallah had moved to Ta’if apparently as a result 
of his opposition to the Zaydi sharifs. 155 

One of 'Abdallah’s sons became the father ofMuhammad 'Uthman 
al-Mlrghanl (d.1852). Born a year after his grandfather 'Abdallah’s 
death, 'Uthman became one of the most important students of the 
major reformist Moroccan sufi teacher Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1837), and 
founder of the Khatmiyya (or Mlrghaniyya) order. 156 'Uthman’s pa- 
ternal uncle Muhammad Yasin became his guardian upon the death 
of his father when 'Uthman was ten years old. Himself childless, 
Muhammad Yasin took on his nephew’s education. Muhammad 
Yasin later taught hadith to another student of Ahmad b. Idris, the 
Yemeni al-Hasan 'Akish, when he came to Mecca. He was also a 
teacher of Muhammad b. 'All al-SanusI (d. 1276/1859), Ahmad b. 
Idris’ closest student and founder of the Sanusiyya tarlqa , when he 
arrived in Mecca in 1241/1826. Muhammad Yasin wrote at least one 
work, 'Unwdn ahl al- indy a ' aid kashf ghawdmid al-nuqdya, a gloss on 
al-Suyutl’s Itmdm al-dirdyaf" 

Abu’l-Mahasin Muhammad b. Khalil (al-Mashlshl) al-Qawuqjl 
al-TarabulusI al-Shaml al-Hanafl {D} [d. 1305/1888] 

Possibly also known as Shams al-Dln, he was born in 1225/1810, and 
was a hadith scholar, sufi and faqih. He has been described as l musnid 
bildd al-Shdmd (‘the most important hadith transmitter of Greater 
Syria’) of his time, and his chains occupied a pivotal role well into 
the 20 th century in most of Egypt, Syria and the Hijaz. He trans- 
mitted from many scholars, including Muhammad b. 'All al-SanusI, 
al-Burhan al-Bajurl and Yasin b. 'Abdallah al-Mlrghanl (he wrote 
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a commentary on al-Mu jam. al-ivajiz by 'Abdallah al-Mlrghanl). 158 
A prolific writer, he produced some one hundred works, including 
many on hadith. 159 His al-Tawr al-aghld 'ala al-ivird al-musamma bPl- 
Dawr al-a' la was printed in Damascus, AH 1301. 160 Brocklemann 
also lists a commentary on Hizb al-bahr entitled Khuldsat al-zahr 'ala 
Hizb al-bahr : m Noteworthy, too, is his Shawariq al-anwdr al-jallya 
fi asariid al-sada al-Shddhillya , for al-Qawuqji was a Shadhili shaykh 
and founder of a sub-order of the tariqa which seems to have taken 
his name. 162 He died in Mecca. 163 



Chains and authorisations 

The chains elucidated here are embedded in a vast web of intercon- 
nections among members of the ahlal-' ilm (community of scholars) 
spanning the centuries of Islamic history, a network of personal 
contacts forming a highway along which authority, learning and 
baraka have travelled from the past into the future while criss- 
crossing the lands of Islam. Individuals sought out ijdzas through 
personal contact with shaykhs who had themselves acquired ijdzas 
through personal contact: the ijdza was thus in part ‘an emblem of 
a bond to a shaykh’. 164 While it served the forging of connections 
to powerful men of the learned elite (those older and more know- 
ledgeable), it also made possible the appropriation of some of their 
authority, and that of others in the associated chains of transmis- 
sion. Finally, it acted as a vehicle for the acquisition and transmis- 
sion of baraka, of which ' ilm or learning was one important form. 
The conferring of an ijdza thus admitted an individual to a particu- 
lar scholarly and spiritual genealogy, and this was just as impor- 
tant as the precise identity and content of the work(s) transmitted 
(if indeed not more important in some circumstances). In general 
terms, the mijTz (granter of an authorisation) was the key to in- 
sertion into chains of transmission of 'ilm so highly valued that 
the resulting pedigrees rivalled blood-lines in importance. 165 This 
importance is reflected in the careful attention given to recording 
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and incorporating chains of transmission of texts, as in the case of 
the Datur. 

Turning to the plausibility of individual links within our chains 
and the ijdzas that underpin them, those links identified appear gen- 
erally compatible with the chronology, known associations (especially 
relations with shaykhs and teachers) and geographical movements of 
the figures in question. Of particular interest are nine links under- 
pinned by ijdzas conferred on young children who typically had not 
yet reached the age of reason . 166 In some cases, as set out above, we 
have reports of these children receiving ijdzas from the authorities 
in question in the company of their fathers (and in one case, of the 
father soliciting ijdzas specifically for them, another common prac- 
tice ). 16 Perhaps a ‘child ijdza' stands up more successfully to scrutiny 
when the text concerned is a small prayer which children, accus- 
tomed to memorising Qur’an from an early age, could readily have 
committed to heart at the instigation of fathers eager to place them 
under its protection, and to acquire for them the potential benefits 
associated with the accompanying ijdza and chain . 168 

Insertion of an individual into one of our chains through an ijdza 
conferred on them the baraka of the line of transmission, intensify- 
ing the baraka of the prayer itself. It also brought them into ultimate 
contact with the prayer’s author. It was not just a case of acquiring, 
committing to memory and inscribing on the heart the prayer text 
(itself undoubtedly baraka bearing and encompassing the ‘perfect 
and complete’ Word, as we shall see below), something which could 
be done from a written copy. Initiation into the prayer was thus as 
much a case of participating in the spiritual lineage anchored in its 
saintly author and transmitted through a living shaykh . 169 Moreover, 
it is likely that even into the modern period prayers like the Daivr 
were mainly experienced as oral performances rather than written 
texts, further underlining the importance of personal contact. 

Regarding certain specifics of our chains, we might ask whether 
any of our figures appear in chains of transmission associated with 
other works by Ibn 'Arabl. Yahya lists a number of such chains which 
can be compared with the six examined here . 1 0 {E} from Ibn 'Arab! 
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through to al-Suyutl is repeated in four chains, viz. 2a (attached to 
RG 13a, Akhbdr mashdyikh al-Maghrib\ RG 30, Anqa mughrib\ RG 
38, al-Arba'un hadith\ RG 134, al-Fath al-Fdsv, RG 135, al-Futiihdt 
al-Makkiya\ RG 150, Fusils al- h ikarn ; RG 336, al-Kashf al-kulli and 
RG 725, al-Tafsir) and 6a, 6e and 6f (all three attached to RG 135, al- 
Futuhdt al-Makkiya) . 1 7 1 In like fashion, {F} from Ibn 'Arabl through to 
al-Qushashl is repeated in chain 6d attached to al-Futuhdt al-Makkiya 
(with the link between Zakarlya al-Ansarl and al-Jabartl al-Zabldl 
missing, viz., Abu’l-Fath Muhammad b. al-Qaymanl al-Mara'l) and 
from Ibn 'Arabl through to al-Sha'ranl in chain 6c attached to al- 
Futuhdt al-Makkiya with the same omission. The missing chain of 
authorities linking al-Qushashl back to Ibn 'Arabl in {B} and {C} 
as elaborated in {F} is thus mostly corroborated by Yahya’s 6d i. 172 
Chains 6a, b, c, d, e and f (all attached to al-Futuhdt al-Makkiya) all 
culminate in the grandson of 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI, Ibrahim b. 
Isma'll (see {E}). Finally, several well-known links appearing in our 
chains reappear in those listed in Yahya: these include Badr al-Dln 
al-GhazzI ~ Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI ({A}; Yahya’s 6b and 6d ii) and 
Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl ~ Zakarlya al-Ansarl ({A}; Yahya’s 6d). 

Referred to briefly above, al-Qushashl’s chain of transmission 
from Ibn 'Arabl stands out for the important place it occupies on our 
chain map, for his status, and for his association with the prayer in 
a further copy, where its attribution to Ibn 'Arabl and a description 
of its properties are given on his authority. 173 Al-Tafilatl {B} and al- 
Damunl {C} both refer to this chain without elaboration using the 
phrase bi-sanadihi al-muttasil ild [Ibn Arabi] (‘through his chain of 
transmission going back to [Ibn 'Arabl]’), implying perhaps that it 
was very well known at the time. 174 (It is noteworthy that the silsila 
of the khirqa akbariya as given by al-Murtada al-Zabldl also connects 
al-Qushashl to Ibn 'Arabl without elaboration.) 17 ’ {F} provides an in- 
dication of one chain from Ibn 'Arabl to al-Qushashl, while {D} pro- 
vides an alternative through Zayn al-'Abidln al-Tabari al-Makkl. 16 

More than five generations after Ibn 'Arabl’s death, key geograph- 
ical foci in the routes of the prayer mapped through the chains are 
the Flijaz (Mecca and Medina); Syria (Damascus); Egypt (Cairo); 
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and Palestine (Jerusalem). Two 17 th — 18 th century figures who served 
as a nexus between different geographical centres through their trav- 
els are Muhammad al-Budayrl al-Dimyatl {B} and Mustafa al-Bakri 
{A/B/C}. 177 Al-Budayrl connected the influential Hijazi centre 178 
with Cairo (where al-HifnawI studied under him), and with Jeru- 
salem (where Mustafa al-Bakri studied under him). Al-Bakri, too, 
connected Damascus and Cairo (as well as Jerusalem), but without 
the direct Hijazi link: 179 born in 1688 CE, al-Bakri’s link to Ibrahim 
al-Kuranl (d.1689 CE) in {C} should most likely be ruled out in fa- 
vour of an omission, probably of the latter’s son Ilyas, with whom 
al-Bakri studied in Damascus. It is noteworthy that al-Tafilatl ap- 
parently first acquired the prayer from al-Hifnawi during his early 
sojourn in Cairo, making it possible for him to transmit it during his 
extensive travels thereafter. Such figures often formed part of very 
extensive scholar networks, through which the prayer may well have 
been transmitted into more distant regions of the Islamic world. 180 

A strong Naqshbandi or Khalwati association is evident among 
the figures in our chains from the 17 th century, 181 but for many of 
them multiple tarJqa affiliations were the norm, especially prior to 
the 18 th or 19 th centuries. The prayer was thus used alongside litur- 
gical and devotional prescriptions associated with particular tarJqa 
affiliations, whether multiple or single. Prayers attributed to the 
eponymous founders of tarJqas have found a natural constituency 
among those affiliated to these tarJqas, where they have also been 
routinely recited in collective rituals. Indeed the emergence of an 
independent tarJqa from an existing one has often been accompa- 
nied by the composition of new ahzab (pi. of hizb). m Although not 
associated exclusively with any particular tarJqa , the saintly stature 
of the Dawr’s author appears to have secured its circulation and use 
within many different tarJqas. 
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Windows onto Islamic culture and thought 

How can the chains discussed here, which encompass several major 
figures of Islamic scholarship and tasawwuf, illuminate trends in his- 
torical Islamic culture and thought? Alongside those who may be 
described as non-reformist (and who appear to have been uncompro- 
mising in their defence of sufi culture, including its more controver- 
sial elements), it is noteworthy that these figures also feature ulama 
of reformist orientation, those critical of aspects of the prevailing 
religious-cultural milieu and the existing order. Some sought to 
contain sufi ‘excesses’ by reasserting the interdependence of spheres 
of tasawwuf and shari 'a, and addressed other aspects of the dominant 
culture by emphasising the primacy of the Qur’an and Sunna as 
the ultimate framework for religious understanding and the source 
of shari 'a. Such ulama often expressed appreciation for the reform- 
ist legacy of Ibn Taymlya (d. 1 328), and their positions evince salafi 
tendencies, whether in matters of kalam or fiqh, attitudes towards 
rnadhhab affiliation, or the emphasis of hadith scholarship as a means 
to reassert scriptural primacy, for example. Focusing on such figures 
in the chains serves to highlight the complex, overlapping identities 
of historical Islamic culture, which could contemplate a profound 
commitment to sufism (including the embrace of wahdat al-wujiid ) 
alongside a salaft-inspired reformist outlook (the latter dimension 
being at times underreported in the context of Ibn 'Arab! studies). 
While its content presents no specific doctrinal problem, the use 
and transmission of the prayer by such figures nonetheless furnishes 
evidence of their conviction of its author’s importance (and saintly 
status), underlining an inclusive commitment to his legacy upheld in 
tandem with salafi tendencies. 

In the 9 th /15 th century, Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl’s association with 
the prayer is noteworthy in the light of his ambivalence towards Ibn 
'Arabl, and his favourable view of Ibn Taymlya. 18 ' His reservations 
concerning the prayer’s author, such as they were, did not invalidate 
for him the baraka that flowed from use of it, received through a chain 
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directly from its author. In the 10 th /16 th century 'Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Sha'ranl’s association with the prayer is noteworthy when viewed 
not in terms of his capacity as an apologist for Ibn 'Arabi, but as 
the first in a long line of late reformist or salafi-oriented sufi ulama, 
followed in the H th -12 th /17 th -18 th centuries by the highly influential 
al-Qushashl (heir to al-Sha'ranl’s legacy) and especially his student 
Ibrahim al-Kuranl, and the latter’s students of the next generation. 
As in al-Kurani’s case, a number of these later sufi-salafi ulama re- 
interpreted wahdat al-wujud, in its capacity as the most controversial 
aspect of sufi doctrine, to make it conform to Islamic orthodoxy. At 
the same time, they evinced a rising interest in Ibn Taymlya’s intel- 
lectual legacy (following its virtual eclipse by the mid- 14 th century 
with the rise to dominance of tasawwuf allied with Ash'ari theol- 
ogy), 184 and thus perhaps contributed to a re-emergence or revival of 
the salafi school from the late 17 th century. 185 In the 13 th /19 th century, 
the two al-Jundis, father and son, can finally be mentioned. The 
former was a follower of the shari 'a-minded reformist Naqshbandi 
Shaykh Khalid, who had called for returning to the Qur’an and 
Sunna, yet read the works of Ibn 'Arabi and felt a spiritual affinity 
with him. 186 Muhammad Amin al-Jundl the son was a reformist 'dlim 
in his own right and also a close associate of the Amir 'Abd al-Qadir 
(whose own reformist tendencies and shari 'a-minded, scripturalist 
sufism combined with a devotion to Ibn 'Arabi have been widely 
noted, and whose ulama followers launched the Salafi reform move- 
ment in Syria). 187 

The blending of sufi and salafi thought is thus illustrated by sev- 
eral of the figures associated with the prayer, both in pre-modern 
and modern periods. Within this blend, which itself became increas- 
ingly significant for later reformists or ‘revivalists’, it was salafism 
that came to prominence under the conditions and pressures of mo- 
dernity. 188 Were it possible to map the continuation of the chains 
discussed here across the 20 th century, it would be of interest to as- 
certain the orientations of new links in terms of this framework, 
and in particular to discover whether any who avail themselves of 
the prayer’s baraka can be counted as contemporary salafis, seeking 
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inspiration in Ibn Taymlya’s legacy . 189 A defining aspect in the self- 
appropriation of the ‘salafi’ banner in the modern world has of course 
been a powerful anti-sufism, in which Ibn 'Arabl’s legacy looms 
large. This is not the whole story, however. Through the inclusive 
tendencies of some of the most eminent historical figures of ' ilm and 
tasawwuf associated with it, this small prayer of Ibn 'Arab! points 
up with striking clarity the anomalous character of the uncompro- 
mising salafi-sufi dichotomy perpetuated in some contemporary 
Muslim circles. 
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1. The Turkish collections offer what is arguably the most important manuscript 
base for the works of Ibn 'Arabl in general. We have supplemented the specific Suley- 
maniye collection, the largest by far, with copies front the following Turkish librar- 
ies: University of Istanbul Library Collection, Ulu Cami (Bursa), Genel (Inebey, 
Bursa), Beyazid (Istanbul), Mevlana Museum (Konya), Ankara Milli. Relating to the 
Suleymaniye collection, the following errors in Osman Yahya, Histoire et classification 
de Voeuvre d’Ibn ' Arabl (Damascus, 1964), 1, p.294 (RG 244) can be pointed out. 
Diigiimlu Baba 4146 and 4137 and Esad Efendi 4036 are unrecognisable numbers; 
Diigiimlii Baba 194, Haci Mahmud Efendi 461 and Esad Efendi 1330 are irrelevant. 
§ehid Ali Pa§a 2796 is a fragment of the Aivrad that sometimes appears described as 
Istighdtha but here is described as Hizb al-Shaykh al-Akbar. Note also that Ulu Cami 
954 (Bursa) is irrelevant. 

2. All of the copies surveyed here are thus relatively late. It may well be that ear- 
lier copies can be uncovered: Yahya, Histoire, 1, p.294 lists those in Damascus, Cairo, 
Rabat, Paris and Berlin not examined in this study and apparently undated. 

3. For details of four of these which have chains of transmission attached and a 
fifth without, see Appendix. The remaining two, both in Ottoman Turkish, are as 
follows: (i) 'All al-Wasfl b. Husayn al-Husaynl (Haci Mahmud Efendi 4217, detailed 
commentary on individual words and phrases fols. la-94a; the text of the prayer is 
repeated with further comments verse by verse fols. 99b-110a), dated AH 1261. (ii) 
Anonymous (Haci Re§id Bey 104), undated, 20 fols. For additional copies of some of 
the commentaries referred to here and further commentaries on the prayer held in 
collections outside of Turkey, see Yahya, Histoire, 1, pp.294-295. 

It has been suggested that the first sustained systematic commentary on a sufi 
prayer is that composed by Da’ud Ibn Bakhila (d.733/1332) on al-Shadhili’s Hizb al- 
bahr. See Richard J. A. McGregor, Sanctity and Sainthood in Medieval Egypt: The Wafa ’ 
Sufi Order and the Legacy of Ibn ' Arab J (Albany, NY, 2004), pp. 34-35. 

4. Other examples include Haci Mahmud Efendi 4141 (dated AH 1275), Yazma 
Bagiglar 2180 (undated and followed by a u nrd attributed to Abu Bakr b. 'Abdallah 
al-'Aydarus and an untitled anonymous supplication), A 5705 [University of Istanbul 
Library] (dated 1793 CE and followed by a prayer by Abu’l-Hasan al-Shadhill and a 
salaivdt attributed to Ibn 'Arabl: see below), A 4344 [University of Istanbul Library] 
(dated AH 1318, each line surrounded by a gold-leaf border, with only eight lines per 
page) and Nafiz Pa§a 702, on which see note 6 below. 

5. For example, I. Note that Ankara Milli 489 binds together the Daivr (as part of 
an undated hand) with works by Ibn 'Arabl (e.g. R. al-Alif Mashahid al-asrdr, K. al- 
Ba’) in several hands. 

6. Examples include G, K ( Salaivdt kubra), M, §azeli 106 ( Istighdtha , Aivrad, 
Salaivdt kubra), Esad Efendi 1330 ( Salat sharifa), A 5705 [University of Istanbul 
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Library] ( Salawdt sharTfa), Nafiz Pa§a 702 (an undated compilation of the Awrad and 
the Dawr), Genel 43 {Awrad dated AH 1179, copy made in Damascus) and Arif-Murad 
58 (printed, undated, encompassing th e Awrad). §azeli 106 encompasses the date AH 
1139. Esad Efendi 1330 is dated from AH 1194 to 1219. 

7 . For example, M. Note that Esad Efendi 1330 includes prayers by al-Nawawi, 
al-Shadhill and Ibn Mashlsh. Esad Efendi 267 (undated) encompasses a treatise on 
the names of the Prophet and one on the names of his Companions who were at Badr, 
plus a commentary on a prayer by al-Shadhill. §azeli 106 encompasses prayers by al- 
Shadhill, al-Nawawi, Najm al-Dln Kubra, al-Shafi'l, 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl, Ma'ruf 
Karkhl, Imam 'All and supplications of the prophets. L encompasses among others 
the protective prayer of Abu Madyan Shu'ayb. Genel 43 has Hizb al-nasr by al- 
Shadhill and others; Arif-Murad adds Hizb al-bahr of al-Shadhill, al-Salawdt al- 
munjiya and other short prayers. 

8. §azeli 157 (undated), for example, includes prayers and prayer-commentaries, 
poems and works by Isma' il Hakki Bursevi (including a commentary on the prayer of 
Ibn Mashlsh), Sari 'Abdullah Efendi (including Maslak al-'ushshdq) and Nawa'i 
Efendi (parts of a commentary on the Fusils al-hikam). 

9. Examples are J, F, and Haci Mahmud Efendi 6287 (possibly dated AH 1252), 
the latter by Muhammad 'Abd al-Jalll al-Mawsill al-Jlll. See also Beyazid 7880 (un- 
dated), Esad Efendi 3674 (possibly dated AH 1203 or before). 

10 . The copying of texts was often done out of a desire for benefit or baraka , 
out of love for the author, or as a means whereby the copyist endeavoured to bring 
themselves into the living or dead author’s presence. For examples relating to devo- 
tees of Ibn 'Arabl who copied his works after his death, see Michael Chamberlain, 
Knowledge and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge, 1994), 
p. 144. Some believed that copying had a talismanic power bringing spiritual benefit: 
Chamberlain cites the example of Ibn al-jawzl, who requested that after his death all 
the pens with which he had copied hadith should be gathered and heated in water, 
which was to be used to wash his corpse. Comparing 'ibn with prayer, some writers 
urged copyists to carry out their work only when in a state of ritual ablution. See ibid, 
p. 136. 

11. On the general notion of sanad, literally a support or stay, applied to the chain 
of authorities that validates transmitted knowledge, see ‘Sanad’, El 2 , Supplement 9- 
10, p. 702 (for the related term isndd [pi. asdnTd ] applied in the context of hadith trans- 
mission, see ‘Isnad’, El 2 , 4, p.207). In setting out their chains of transmission, some 
of our sources explicitly use the term sanad. Within the chains, some use the verbs 
akhadha 'an and rawd 'an (to take/transmit from) and others ajdza (to grant permis- 
sion, reflecting the fact that an ijdza underpins each link in a chain). 

12 . A seventh chain attached to the prayer (and th e. Awrad) is recorded in Yahya, 
Histoire, 2, p. 540 (no. 1, attached to RG 16a) and discussed in Ibn 'Arabl, The Seven 
Days of the Heart, pp. 174-175. While we do not discuss this chain here we would point 
to the fact that the transmitter from Ibn 'Arabl died in AH 727: this suggests a pos- 
sible ‘child ijdza’ (on which see below). G, apparently its original source, has been the 
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basis of a number of printings (Haci Mahmud Efendi 4179, Dugumlii Baba 490 and 
489, for example). 

13. Biographical notes provided here vary in length depending on how well 
known a figure is, the availability of information and the accessibility of sources: de- 
tail is provided when this is of interest or relevance to our focus and/or is not readily 
accessible to the non-Arabist. 

14. For a fascinating glimpse of the cultural and social context within which the 
significance and operation of the ijaza can be properly understood (as played out in 
late 12 th to mid-14 th century CE Damascus), see Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social 
Practice, ch. 4. The author points to the prestige attached to scholarly pedigrees in the 
form of chains of transmission, and the concern of the learned elite to emphasise 
them as an integral part of their strategies of social survival, advanced through 
cultural practices associated with knowledge. The same emphasis is reflected in the 
production of the mashyakha or mu' jam literature, a genre listing the shaykhs an in- 
dividual had studied with or heard hadith from. 

Of our chains, {A} and {E} are associated with an ijaza in which the transmitter 
grants permission to a specific individual to read the prayer, thus perpetuating the 
chain. Ijdzas addressed to a specific individual arise also in Haci Mahmud Efendi 4141 
(fob 9a, dated AH 1275) and in Esad Efendi 1442 (fol. 52a, undated). In the latter case 
it encompasses the Awrdd as well as the Dawr and is granted to Muhammad Rafl' 
Efendi by Muhammad 'Umar b. 'Abd al-Jalll al-Baghdadl, who describes himself as 
khadim ni'dl al-sdda al-Qadiriya, and has added the Dawr and ijaza at the end of this 
copy of K. al-Rashahdt al-anwarTya ft sharh al-awrad al-akbarTya : on the margin of the 
Awrdd, the latter is by Hasan al-Kurdl. According to Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen litteratur (Leiden, 1943-49) [hereafter ‘GAL’], II, pp.453, 473, Hasan b. 
Musa al-Kurdl al-Qadirl al-Banl al-'Alawanl al-Jllanl al-Kuranl al-Naqshbandl 
(d. 1148/1735) also wrote Risdlafi qawl al-Shaykh al-Akbar wa qawl al-JilT and Risdlafi 
anna ' ilm Allah muhTt bi-nafsihi am Id. Yahya, Histoire, 1, p.289 records him as author 
of a commentary on Ibn 'Arabl’s K. al-Hikam (RG 233). 

15. See Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maqqarl, Nafh al-tib min ghusn al-Andalus al- 
ratib, ed. Ihsan Abbas (Beirut, 1968), II, p. 170. For further biographical references, 
his inclusion in samd's and a discussion of the possible identity of his mother (Khatun 
Maryam bint Muhammad, known as Unim al-Jawban: Sa'd al-Dln was apparently 
also known as al-Jawban and 'Ala’ al-Dln), see Claude Addas, Quest for the Red Sul- 
phur: The Life of Ibn 'Arab! (Cambridge, 1993), pp.265 n. 118, 86-87, 228; Stephen 
Hirtenstein, The Unlimited Mercifier (Oxford, 1999), pp. 261-62 n.30; also p. 182. 

16. See Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Rahlm b. al-Husayn Ibn al-'Iraql, al-Dhayl 'aid al-' ibar 
fi khabar man 'abar, ed. Salih al-Mahdi 'Abbas (Beirut, 1989), 2, p. 527. On him see 
also 'Abd al-Hayy b. 'Abd al-Kabir al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris wa’l-athbdt wa mu' jam 
al-ma' djim wa’l-mashyakhdt wa’l-musalsaldt, ed. Ihsan 'Abbas (Beirut, 1982-86), p.431; 
Shams al-Dln al-Dhahabl, Dhayl ta’rikh al-Isldm, ed. Mazin b. Salim al-Bawazir 
(Riyadh, 1998), p.202. 

The Maqam Ibrahim is the (site of) the miraculous stone on which Ibrahim is 
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believed to have stood while building the Ka'ba, and which bears his footprints. 
Through the revelation of Q 2: 125, the Prophet established the site as a place of 
prayer (Ibrahim and Isma'll had reportedly prayed there when they had completed 
their work of building). In early Islam, the stone was encased in a wooden box and 
raised on a platform, usually locked inside the Ka'ba. Today it stands in a glass 
encasement about twenty cubits from the Ka'ba, and pilgrims perform two prayer 
cycles as close as possible behind it. See ‘Maqam Ibrahim’, El 2 , 6, pp. 104-107. 

17. On the family see Muhammad b. Fadlallah (Amin) al-Muhibbl, Khuldsat al- 
atharfi a'yan al-qarn al-hadT 'ashar (Cairo, 1284), 2, pp. 461-462. 

18. See Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, al-Durar al-kdmina ft a'yan al-mi’a al- 
thdmina , ed. Muhammad Sayyid Jadd al-Haqq (Cairo, 1966), 1, p. 56. 

19. At times alongside his brother, al-Safl al-Tabari: for these examples, see Ibn 
al-'Iraql, al-Dhayl 'aid al-' ibar, index. See also al-'Asqalanl, al-Durar al-kdmina, 1, 
p. 56. 

It may appear that Radi al-Dln was born too late to have transmitted directly from 
Ibn 'Arabl (who died when he was four years old), but the possibility of such a link in 
the form of a ‘child ijdza’ (perhaps through the agency of his father or another male 
relative) cannot be ruled out: on such ijdzas see below. 

We must mention the possibility that instead of the figure identified here, Radi 
al-Dln al-Tabari might be the Shafi'i mufti and member of the same family Ahmad 
b. 'Abdallah al-Tabari al-Makkl (d.694) listed by Yahya, Histoire, 1, p. 133 as a de- 
fender of Ibn 'Arabl. There is no evidence that the latter was known as Radi al-Dln/ 
al-Radl, however. Other members of the important al-Tabari al-Makkl family appear 
later in chain {D}. 

It is noteworthy that Ibn 'Arabl had encountered the previous imam of the Maqam 
Ibrahim during a visit to Mecca in AH 598, in the person of the father of Nizam, 
Shaykh Abu Shuja' Zahir b. Rustam al-Isfahanl (d. 609/1212), from whom he received 
an ijdza for Tirmidhl’s collection of hadith. See Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, 
pp. 209-210; Ibn al- 'Arabl, The Tarjumdn al-Ashvodq, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson (Lon- 
don, 1978), p. 3. 

20. See ‘Ibn 'Asakir’, El 2 , 3, pp. 713-715. Ibn 'Arabl himself listed another figure 
called al-Qasimlbn 'Asakir among his own hadith instructors, who died in 600/1203. 
See Alexander Knysh, Ibn ‘ Arab T in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical 
Image in Medieval Islam (Albany, NY, 1999), p. 334 n. 118. 

21. Yahya, Histoire, RG 484. See A3320 [University of Istanbul Library], fob 17a. 
Note that this ijdza including Ibn 'Asakir is not recorded in Histoire, 2, p.393. The 
same work arises in Halet Efendi 245, where it appears under a different title, R. al- 
Huruf biTmanzumdt: fol. 260b records him transmitting the work through an ijdza 
from Ibn 'Arabl, and fob 271a records him receiving an ijdza for it from Ibn 'Arabl 
and from his son 'Imad al-Dln. 

22. See Yahya, Histoire, 2, p. 540, chain 6b. 

23. See Esad Efendi 1413, frontispiece. The author thanks Stephen Hirtenstein 
for this and manuscript information above relating to Ibn 'Asakir. 
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24 . See al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 221: see also p. 581. 

25 . On him see El 2 , 2, p.292; Georges Vajda, ed., Le Dictionnaire des autorites de 
Abd al-Mu’min al-Dimyati (Paris, 1962). For a list of his writings, see Brockelmann, 
GAL, II, p. 88; Sup. II, p. 79. 

26 . See Vajda, ed., Le Dictionnaire des autorites, p. 12. 

27 . Ibid., p. 123. He does not appear in the index of samd's, however. 

28 . See Yahya, Histoire, 2, p. 540, chains 6c and d. 

29 . See Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, p. 320. 

30 . Such as Ibn 'Abd al-Ghanl al-MaqdisI: see al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 645 ; 
also pp.638, 997. 

31 . For examples of his students, teaching and transmissions, see al-Dhahabl, 
Dhayl ta’rikh al-lsldm, pp. 152, 409, 455, 369; al-'Asqalanl, al-Durar al-kdmina, 3, 

p. 163. 

32 . The full name given here follows that in Ibn al-'Iraql, al-Dhayl' aid al-' ibar, 2, 
p.492: the author also spells the name al-HarrawI, while all other sources do not 
double the r (we follow this majority position here). 'Abd al-Hayy Ibn al-'Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab ft akhbdr man dhahab (Cairo, 1351), 6, p.272 gives as his full 
name Nasir al-Dln Muhammad b. Yusuf b. 'All b. Idris al-HarawI {al-Tabardar}. Al- 
'Asqalanl, al-Durar al-kdmina, 4, p.216 gives it as Muhammad b. 'All b. Yusuf b. Idris 
al-Dimyati al-HarawI {Nasir al-Dln al-Tabardar}. None of these refer to hint as ‘Abu 
Talha’ or as ‘al-Zahid’. Al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 319 mentions ‘Abu Talha al- 
Harawl al-Zahid’ and p. 549 Muhammad b. 'All b. Yusuf al-HarawI (Nasir al-Dln), 
evidently the same person. Note that the name is spelled differently in all three 
appearances in chains in Yahya, Histoire, 2, pp. 540-541 (as Talha al-HarrawI, Abu 
Talha al-KharrawI, and Abu Talha al-HarrawI). 

33 . For the former see Ibn al-' Iraqi, al-Dhayl 'ala al-' ibar, 2, p.492 and Ibn al- 
'Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 6, p.272. For the latter see al-'Asqalanl, al-Durar al- 
kdmina, 4, p. 216. 

34 . See Ibn al-'Iraql, al-Dhayl ' aid al-' ibar, 2, pp. 492-493 ; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat 
al-dhahab, 6, p.272. 

35 . See al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, pp. 319 and 549. This gives, respectively, Abu 
Talha al-HarawI al-Zahid and Muhammad b. 'All b. Yusuf al-HarawI transmitting 
(p. 319 Ibn 'Arabl’s works specifically) from Sharaf al-Dln al-Dimyati, and to 
Muhammad b. Muqbil al-Halabl. 

36. Al-'Asqalanl, al-Durar al-kdmina, 1, p. 11 gives his full name as Ibrahim b. 
Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Wahid b. 'Abd al-Mu’min b. Sa'ld b. Kamil b. 'Alwan al-Tanukhl. 

37 . In each case al-'Asqalanl describes his contribution through the expression 
takhrij. In relation to works of hadith this typically means ‘to quote, publish or give 
the isnad’ of a hadith. (It may also indicate ‘bringing out’ the implications of hadith for 
the rules of fiqh, encompassing an explanation of use and shortness of associated chains 
of transmission, and making for easy identification of hadith relevant to specific sub- 
jects.) See Roy Mottahedeh, Review of Richard W. Bulliet, The Patricians ofNishapur 
(Cambridge, MA, 1972), Journal of the American Oriental Society 95: 3 (1975), p.492. 
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38 . See further al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, pp. 220-222, 1014, index; al-'Asqalanl, 
al-Durar al-kdmina, 1, pp. 11-12. 

39 . On him see Knysh, Ilm ArabT, pp. 226, 237; idem, ‘Ibn 'Arab! in the Yemen: 
His Admirers and Detractors’, JMIAS XI (1992), pp.44 ff; for detailed sources dis- 
cussing his biography and work, p. 59 n. 35. 

40 . See al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, pp. 553, 110-111. The name al-Murshidl may 
refer to one of his ancestors or Munyat Rashid, an Egyptian village. Note the appear- 
ance of al-Murshidl in a chain relating to the Hizb of al-Nawawi: p. 1144. 

41 . On him see El 2 , 3, pp. 776-778. 

42 . Knysh, Ibn ArabT, pp.26, 135. 

43 . Ibid., pp. 128-129; see also chs. 5, 8; idem, Ibn 'Arabl in the Later Islamic 
Tradition, in S. Hirtenstein and M. Tiernan, eds., Muhytddin Ibn ArabT: A Com- 
memorative Volume (Shaftesbury, 1993), pp. 308, 313. Similarly, Yahya, Histoire, 1, 
pp. 130, 134 includes Ibn Hajar both among the mufti defenders and opponents of 
Ibn 'Arabl. 

44 . See Basheer M. Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform in Pre-Modern Islamic Cul- 
ture: In Search of Ibrahim al-Kurani’, Die Welt des lslams 42: 3 (2002), p. 329. Cf. 
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Qur’an’, IJMES 34 (2002), p.466. 
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372. 

95. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, pp. 312-320. 

96. Al-Muhibbl, Khuldsat al-athar, 1, p. 345. 
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Copty, ‘The Naqshbandiyya’, pp. 332-337. 
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Doctrine of Ibn ’ Arab i (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 135-136; al-Muhibbl, Khuldsat al-athar, 
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101 . See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, p. 314 (and for further detailed sources on 
al-Qushashl, see p. 312 n. 10-13); cf. al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis , p. 971. 

102 . Al-Muhibbl, Khulasat al-athar, 2, pp. 195-196. Voll, ‘Muhammad Hayya al- 
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(Sanctuary) in Mecca. See Copty, ‘The Naqshbandiyya’, pp. 330-331. 

103 . See al-Muhibbl, Khulasat al-athar, 1, p.345. 

104 . For a detailed overview of his education, see Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, 
pp. 321 ff. 

105 . Voll, ‘Muhammad Hayya al-Sindi’, p. 34. 

106 . See Alexander Knysh, ‘Ibrahim al-Kurani (d. 1101/1690), An Apologist for 
wahdat al-wujud’, JRAS Series 3, 5: 1 (1999), p. 46. 
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see John O. Voll, Linking Groups in the Networks of Eighteenth Century Revivalist 
Scholars: The Mizjaji Family in Yemen, in Nehemia Levtzion and John O. Voll, eds., 
Eighteenth-Century Islamic Renewal and Reforjn (Syracuse, NY, 1987), p. 76. 
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the political context of the Indian request for a fatwa, and the interests of the Sharif 
of Mecca in his relations with the Mughal ruler.) Many more works of the same kind 
appear to have been written in the context of this controversy over Sirhindl’s views: 
see further Yohanan Freidmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: Ati Outline of his Thought 
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and a Study of his Image in the Eyes of Posterity (Montreal and London, 1971), pp. 7-8, 
96-97; Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, II (New Delhi, 1983); van 
Bruinessen, ‘Kurdish 'Ulama’, p. 5. 

On Sirhindl, who projected himself as the renovator of the second millennium and 
sought to replace the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud with that of wahdat al-shuhud, 
mounting a comprehensive reformist challenge to the tarjqas aimed at reconciling 
tasawwuf with the shari 'a and reinstating the centrality of the Sunna, see further 
Muhammad Abdul Haq Ansari, Sufism and Shari' ah: A Study of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhin- 
di’s Efforts to Reform Sufism (Leicester, 1986). 

Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, pp. 324-235, 247 points out that when al-Kuranl 
joined the Naqshbandiyya through al-Qushashi this was not through the Sirhindl 
line: later in his career, however, his students were initiated through this line. 

112 . See Basheer M. Nafi, ‘He was a Teacher of Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab: Muham- 
mad Hayat al-Sindi and the Revival of the Traditionist Methodology’, unpublished 
paper. Voll, “Abdallah Ibn Salim al-Basri’, p. 366 suggests that his approach to hadith 
studies formed part of an emergent, more textualist, mode. Note also that al-Kuranl 
was a teacher of 'Abdallah b. Salim al-Basri in hadith instruction: see ibid. pp. 364- 
365. On the interest in hadith scholarship among ulama with strong sufi affiliations 
in the 17 th and 18 th centuries, see John O. Voll, ‘Hadith Scholars and Tariqahs: An 
Ulama Group in the 18 th Century Haramayn and their Impact in the Islamic World’, 
Journal of Asian and African Studies XV: 3-4 (1980), pp.264-272. 

113 . See for example El 2 , 5, p.433; Knysh, ‘Ibrahim al-Kurani’, p.42. 

114 . As Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’ pp. 323-324 points out, al-Kuranl’s view of 
Ibn Taymlya was positively influenced by his main Damascene teacher, Hanbali 
mufti and the most eminent Hanbali 'dlim in Damascus at the time, 'Abd al-Baql TaqI 
al-Din b. Mawahib al-Hanball (d. 1070/1660). See also idem, ‘He was a Teacher’. 

In relation to issues of kaldm and late Ash'arism, Nafi surveys al-Kuranl’s treat- 
ment of such questions as the Qur’an and the divine speech, the attributes of God, 
and the concept of kasb (acquisition of actions), pointing out where he parted com- 
pany with late Ash 'ari dogma and declared his adherence to the salafi position, at the 
same time serving the end of rehabilitating the latter in dominant sufi-Ash'ari cir- 
cles. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, pp. 330-334, 339-342. He suggests that, in 
rejecting corporeity, anthropomorphism and allegorical interpretation, al-Kuranl ef- 
fectively constructed ‘a salafi foundation for Sufism’. See ibid. p. 337. For details of 
al-Kurani’s views on wahdat al-wujud, which amount to ‘an attempt to legitimate [it] 
not only in the eyes of the strict Muslim but even in the eyes of the. . .salafi’, see ibid, 
pp. 337-338. 

It is noteworthy that 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI disagreed profoundly with al- 
Kuranl’s (strongly salafi) view regarding the issue of kasb : see von Schlegell, Sufism, 
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the Gate’, p. 281 n. 86. 
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(dated AH 1095 and 1096, respectively) concerning their perusal of Ibn 'Arabi’s works 
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and the issue of reading these with/to others. He clarifies the attitude and approach 
appropriate to a beneficial and blessed reading and discussion of Ibn 'Arabl’s words 
(viz., bi-shart al-Tman bi’l-mutashabihat ma'a laysa kamithlihi shay’), warning that hold- 
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115. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, pp. 342, 350. 
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117. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, pp. 346-347; al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, 

pp.216-218. 
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Sufism, p. 3. 

119. Ibid., p.49. 

120. See ibid., chs. 2-4. For further detail on al-Nabulusi, see Elizabeth Sirreyeh, 
Sufi Visionary of Damascus: 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, 1641-1731 (London and New 
York, 2005); Bakri Aladdin, Abdalghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731): oeuvre, vie et doc- 
trine, 2 vols., PhD thesis, University of Paris I, 1985; al-Burqawi, Abd al-Gham al- 
NdbulusT wa tasawwufuhu ; El 2 , 1, p. 60. 

121. See von Schlegell, Sufism, pp.33, 43, 250-251. Al-Nabulusi explicitly men- 
tioned in relation to al-Futuhdt al-MakkJya that he had inner ( bdtim ) paths of trans- 
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122. See ibid., p. 8. 

123. See Voll, ‘'Abdallah Ibn Salim al-Basri’, pp. 363, 369. 

124. For further detail see al-Kattani, Fih?is al-fahdris, pp. 495-496; al-Bitar, 
Hilyat al-bashar, 2, p . 715; al-Muradi, Silk al-durar, 4, p.27; Voll, ‘Muhammad Hayya 
al-Sindi’, pp.33, 39; Knysh, ‘Ibrahim al-Kurani’, p.46. 

125. On hint see Nafi, ‘He was a Teacher’; Voll, ‘Muhammad Hayya al-Sindi’. 

126. See Aziz Ahmad, ‘Political and Religious Ideas of Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi’, 
The Muslim World LII: 1 (1962), p.22; J. M. S. Baljon, Religion and Thought of Shah 
Wall Allah, 1702-1762 (Leiden, 1986), pp.5-6; Hafiz A. Ghaffar Khan, ‘Shah Wali 
Allah: On the Nature, Origin, Definition and Classification of Knowledge’, Journal 
of Islamic Studies 3: 2 (1992), pp. 203-213; Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, p. 344. 

A third student was the leading Naqshbandi shaykh in Medina, Isma'll b. 'Abdal- 
lah al-Uskudarl (d. 1182/1768-69). See Copty, ‘The Naqshbandiyya’, p.345. 

127. See al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, p.497. 

128. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, p. 347. 

129. See El 2 , 1, pp. 965-966; Voll, ‘'Abdallah Ibn Salim al-Basri’, p. 369; von 
Schlegell, Sufism, pp. 55-58, 128, 277. Frederick De Jong, Mustafa Kanial al-Din al- 
Bakri (1688-1749): Revival and Reform of the Khalwatiyya Tradition? in Levtzion 
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and Voll, eds., Eighteenth-Century Islamic Renewal and Reform, pp. 117-132 revisits 
earlier projections of al-Bakrl inspiring a Khalwati revival in the 18 th century and 
reforming the Khalwati way. For another view, see B. G. Martin, A Short History of 
the Khalwatiyya Order of Dervishes, in N. Keddie, ed., Scholars, Saints and Sufis: 
Muslim Religious Institutions since 1500 (Berkeley, CA, 1972), pp. 275-305. 

130 . Al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, pp. 100-102. See further index. 

131 . Note that in chain {B} ‘al-Hanafl’ is a misreading of al-Hifni by the copyist. 
The same copyist misreads al-Bakrl as al-Kubra. 

132 . On al-HifnawI see 'Abd al-Rahman al-Jabartl, 'Ajd' ih al-dthdr fi'l-tardjim 
wa’l-akhbdr (Beirut, n.d.), 1, pp. 339-354; de Jong, Mustafa Karnal al-Din al-Bakri, 
pp. 118, 120, 126-7. For his writings see al-Muradl, Silk al-durar, 4, p.49. For further 
sources on him, see Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, p. 347 n. 121. Note that al-HifnawT 
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1767. 

Al-Dardayr introduced certain changes to the litany of the Khalwati tartqa, incor- 
porating into this his Salawdt and Manzuma (see ch. 1 n. 4). These changes were re- 
tained by most of the tartqa branches that emerged later. See de Jong, Mustafa Kamal 
al-Din al-Bakri, pp. 127, 132 n.82. 

133 . Brockelmann, GAL, II, p.436. 

134 . Al-Muradl, Silk al-durar, 4, p. 102. The Wadi Tafilat in the southeast region 
of Morocco was the centre of the Kharijite emirate centred on Sijilmassa (8 th -9“ 
centuries CE). The Idrisid dynasty originated from this region. 

135 . See ibid., pp. 102-108. For further sources, see al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, 
pp. 268-269. 

136 . B; A 4305 [University of Istanbul Library] is another copy (40 fols.) appar- 
ently dated AH 1273. 

137 . Brockelmann, GAL, II, p.436; see also I, p.580. For further details of his 
works, see al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, pp. 268-269. 

138 . For example, al-Kuzbarl al-Wasit [Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman], son of 
the foremost hadith scholar in the Syrian Ottoman provinces (d. AH 1221). He also 
appears in the thabat (list of authorities) ofMahmud Hamza al-Husaynl (d.1305). See 
al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, pp. 485, 880. 

139 . On him see al-Jabartl, Ajd’ib al-dthdr, 1, pp. 553-558; 348, drawn on here. 

140 . De Jong, Mustafa Kamal al-Din al-Bakri, p. 117; von Schlegell, Sufism, pp. 57 
n. 157; 277. 

141 . See al-Muradl, Silk al-durar, 4, pp. 14-15. 

142. Brockelmann, GAL, Sup. II, p.479. 

143 . Son of an important notable family of Damascus. 

144 . C, fols. 2b-3a. 

145 . Brockelmann, GAL, Sup. II, p.474. 

146 . Al-Bitar , Hilyat al-bashar, 1, p. 3. 

147 . See von Schlegell, Sufism, pp. 36 ff. 
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148 . See Ahmad al-Budayrl al-Hallaq, Hawadith Dimashq al-yavmnya, 1154- 
1175/1741-1762, ed. Ahmad 'Izzat 'Abd al-Karim (Damascus, 1959), p.52. 

149 . See Yahya, Histoire, 2, pp. 540-541. 

150 . On Muhammad al-Jundl see al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 1, pp. 349-350; 
Weismann, Taste of Modernity, p.61. 

Khalid al-Naqshbandl (1776-1826) was born in Shahrazur in northern Iraq. He 
studied there, in Damascus and the Hijaz and travelled to Delhi, where he studied 
with the leading Naqshbandi master, who gave hint an ijaza and an instruction to 
spread the tarlqa in the Ottoman lands. His successes in this during the first part of 
the 19 th century (he appointed at least 67 khalifas among Kurds, Turks and Arabs) 
were such that the line he initiated became known as the Naqshbandiyya-Khalidiyya 
(or Mujaddidiyya-Khalidiyya). He lived consecutively in Sulaymaniyya, Baghdad 
and Damascus. On him see Albert H. Hourani, Sufism and Modern Islam: Mawlana 
Khalid and the Naqshbandi Order, in Hourani, ed., The Emergence of the Modern 
Middle East (London, 1981), pp. 75-89; Weismann, Taste of Modernity, chs. 1-2; van 
Bruinessen, ‘Kurdish 'Ulama’, pp. 9-10; Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘Salafiyya and the Rise 
of the Khalidiyya in Baghdad in the Early Nineteenth Century’, Die Welt des lslams 
43:3 (2003), pp. 364-367. 

151 . In chain {A} Amin al-Jundl refers to his father simply as Muhammad Efendi 
al-Jundl, while his note at the end of the commentary identifies his father as 
‘Muhammad Sa'ld Efendi min saldlat Al Ramadan b. al-hajj Ishaq Efendi al-muftl fl 
madlnat Atana [al-Astana?] fl-ma mada min al-zaman.’ (A, fol. 52a) He also signs 
himself in the same place as ‘Jundl Zade Muhammad Amin al- 'Abbas al-muftl bi- 
Dimashq’. Al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 1, p. 343 confirms Amin’s descent from al-'Abbas, 
the Prophet’s uncle, and includes in his full name a mention of Ishaq thus: Amin 
Efendi b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab b. Ishaq b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-Jundl al-Ma'arrl. (Note the existence of a near contemporary also 
named Amin b. Muhammad Sa'ld in al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 1, p. 342.) 

152 . See al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 1, pp. 343-364; Muhammad Jamil al-Shatti, 
A'yan Dimashq fTl-qarn al-thalith ' asharwa nisf al-qarn al-rabi r 'ashar, 1201-1350 (n.p., 
1972), 2 nd edn., pp. 67-69. For further references, see Weismann, Taste of Modernity, 
p. 216 n. 72-73. 

On the thought of the Amir 'Abd al-Qadir and the Akbari awakening among the 
ulama of Damascus associated with him, see Michel Chodkiewicz, The Spiritual 
Writings of Amir Abd al-Kader (Albany, NY, 1995); Weismann, Taste of Modernity, chs. 
5-6; Commins, Islamic Reform , pp. 26-30: on his rescue of Christians, p.28. 

153 . See al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 1137; R. S. O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint: 
Ahmad b. Idris and the Idrisi Tradition (London, 1990), p. 66 n. 44. There is some con- 
fusion in the literature surrounding this man. Al-Kattani records a Muhammad 
Tahir b. Sa'ld Sunbul al-MakkT [index and e.g. pp.364, 805, 1147], but also gives a 
Muhammad Tahir b. Sa'ld Sunbul al-Madam [e.g. pp. 199, 694], as given also by 
O’Fahey. {In places, al-Kattani refers simply to a Muhammad Tahir Sunbul. To add 
to the confusion, al-Bitar, Hilyat al-bashar, 2, p.747 gives a Tahir b. Sa'ld Sunbul 
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known as ‘Sunbul al-Dimashql’ (1150-1218): see also 3, p. 1325, where he gives 
Muhammad b. Sa'ld Sunbul (d. 12 18).} The verification in the literature of the exist- 
ence of a Muhammad Tahir b. Sa'ld Sunbul of the Hijaz, who transmitted from his 
father and to Yasln al-Mlrghanl, is ultimately what concerns us: al-Kattani’s crucial 
reference gives Yasln transmitting from Tahir without specifying whether he is al- 
Makkl or al-Madanl: see p. 1137. On his association with the Mlrgham family, see 
O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, pp. 65-66. 

154. Al-Bitar, Hilyat al-hashar, 2, pp. 1101-1102, drawing on al-Jabartl, Aja’ib al- 
dthdr. See also O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, pp. 61, 143. R. S. O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, 
‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, Der Islam 70: 1 (1993), p. 58 suggest that he may have 
fought back against the Wahhabi doctrine on the issue of saintly mediation. 

155. O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, p. 143. 

156. On this order see ‘Mirghaniyya’, El 2 , 7, p. 124. On 'Uthman, see O’Fahey 
and Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, p. 58. 

157. See O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, pp.93, 132-133, 143 n.34. See further al- 
Kattani, Fihris al-fahdr is, pp. 103, 122, 197, 253, 557, 904, 906 and 1143. 

158. On this transmission, see for example al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 1137. 

159. See ibid., pp. 104-106. Another printed work is al-Lulu al-marsu fi-m a la 
asl lahu aw asluhu mawdu' (Cairo, 1305): ibid., p. 106; Brockelmann, GAL, Sup. II, 
p.776. 

160. A second printing is entitled K. al-Tawr al-aghld ft sharh al-Dawr al-a' la 
(Cairo, n.d.). 

161. See Brockelmann, GAL, Sup. II, p. 776; cf. McGregor, Sanctity and Sainthood, 
pp. 176-177 n. 50. 

162. See D, front page and p. 159, for example. His own shaykh was reportedly 
a Shadhili namesake of 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'ranl, whom al-Qawuqjl admired 
greatly and whom he projected as an important link in chains of Shadhili teachers: 
see Winter, Society and Religion, pp. 70, 88. He also wrote Bawariq al-anwar al-jalTyafi 
asdnld al-saddt al-siifiya-. al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, p. 254. 

163. On him see further al-Kattani, Fihris al-faharis, index (under Muhammad b. 
Khalil al-Qawuqjl). 

164. See Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, p. 89. 

165. See for example ibid., pp. 109-110. 

166. The principle of the pre-eminent value attached to oral testimony in Islamic 
culture was maintained from early times through an increasingly elastic application 
of the ijdza to transmissions that could not be guaranteed by direct study of the text 
transmitted and the effective meeting between a transmitter and a receiver capable of 
understanding the text (which could often require a considerable period of compan- 
ionship between the two). While early authorities such as al-Shafi'l expressed serious 
reservations concerning this, ijdzas that did not denote a genuine authentication of 
learning actually accomplished became widely accepted in practice. The ‘child ijdza’ 
is one of several such categories: others are ijdzas granted to children still unborn or 
for works yet to be written; those obtained through a casual encounter or short, 
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unplanned interview; those requested and granted through correspondence without 
any actual meeting between the authority and the receiver (signalling an ‘approval’ of 
existing knowledge rather than actual transmission), and the ‘general ijaza’ encom- 
passing an entire oeuvre and typically granted without the actual hearing of texts. 
See ‘Idjaza’, El 2 , 3, pp. 1020-1022; further von Schlegell, Sufism , pp. 53, 125-128; 
Richard W. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur (Cambridge, MA, 1972), p.50. Note 
that by focusing on the ijaza as an authentication of knowledge acquired through 
transmission based on the direct study of a text and the effective meeting between a 
transmitter and a receiver capable of understanding it (and designating all other kinds 
of ijaza in contrast as ‘formulaic’ or ‘fictitious’), there is a danger of neglecting other 
dimensions of its significance and role. Highlighted here, these other dimensions 
come to the fore in the case of a small prayer such as the Dawr, which required neither 
great feats of understanding nor a lengthy spell of companionship and direct study. 

Links apparently underpinned by ‘child ijdzas’ in our chains are: {D} Ibn 'Arab! ~ 
Radi al-Dln al-Tabari; {F} Ibn 'Arabl ~ al-Wanl; {A} Zakarlya al-Ansarl ~ Badr al- 
Dln al-GhazzI; {E} al-Suyutl ~ Badr al-Dln al-GhazzI; {E} al-Dimyatl ~ al-HarawI; 
{E} al-HarawI ~ al-Halabl; {A and E} Badr al-Dln al-GhazzI ~ Najmal-Dlnal-Ghazzl; 
{A and E} Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI ~ 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI; (E) 'Abd al-Ghanl 
al-NabulusI ~ Ibrahim b. Isma'll b. 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI. 

167. To give another example, when the historian 'Abd al-Rahman Abu Shama’s 
son died aged eight, his father wrote that he had taken him to hear hadith and other 
texts from over one hundred and seventy shaykhs. See Chamberlain, Knowledge and 
Social Practice, p. 140. Fathers would take their sons to shaykhs for baraka. In hadith 
transmission, they might take them very young to the oldest shaykhs in order to 
shorten the chain between them and the Prophet, raising concerns that ‘one’s shay- 
khs and their shaykhs were too young to understand the content of what they trans- 
mitted’. See ibid., p. 139; cf. Bulliet, The Patricians of Nishapur, pp. 50-51, emphasising 
that ‘the most important educational link was between the child and the old man’. In 
general, the insertion of young people into chains of transmission formed a central 
part of their initiation into the culture of the learned elite. See Chamberlain, Know- 
ledge and Social Practice, pp.88, 118-119, 124-125, 139-140. 

168. Compare, for example, with Najm al-Dln al-GhazzI’s general ijaza, received 
from his father Badr al-Dln who died when he was seven, in all 41 of Zakarlya al- 
Ansarl’s works. See al-GhazzI, al-Kawdkib al-sd’ira, 1, p.202. 

169. As a general point, young people in medieval Damascus were cautioned 
against ‘taking texts as shaykhs’ and were urged to read only under the personal super- 
vision of a shaykh: among other things, this would link them with all those who had 
transmitted the text before them, conferring on them the baraka of the line of trans- 
mission. See Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, pp. 138-139, 141-142, 148. 

170. See Yahya, Histoire, 2, Addenda B and D. 

171. The same chain from Ibn 'Arabl to al-Suyutl appears in al-Kattani’s descrip- 
tion of one route via which he transmits all of Ibn 'Arabl’s works (and all that the 
latter himself transmitted): see Fihris al-fahdris, p. 319. 
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172 . The chain from al-Qushashi back to Zakarlya al-Ansari appears also in an 
ijaza in al-Qushashl’s hand for the SahTh : see al-Kattani, Fihris al-fahdris, p.971. 

173 . I, fol. 62a. Alongside al-Qushashi, Ibrahim al-Kuranl, al-Dimyatl, al- 
Hifnawl and al-Bakrl, Zakarlya al-Ansari, the Ghazzls and 'Abd al-Ghanl al-NabulusI 
deserve mention for their critical positions within the chain map. 

174 . In this context the possibility of this being shorthand for a direct, uwaysi 
connection to Ibn 'Arab! is greatly weakened by the specific phraseology used. 

175 . See Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur. ; p. 320. 

176 . Note that al-Qushashi gives his silsila in ‘ tarTq al-shaykh Muhyl al-Dln’ 
thus: al-Qushashi ~ Abu’l-Mawahib al-ShinnawI ~ his father 'All b. 'Abd al-Quddus 
~ 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'ranl ~ Jalal al-Dln al-Suyutl ~ Kamal al-Din M b. M b. 
'Abd al-Rahman al-Shafi'l (also known as Imam al-Kamallya) ~ Shams al-Dln M b. 
M al-Jazarl ~ Zayn al-Dln Abu Hafs 'Umar b. al-Hasan b. Yazld b. Anilla al-Marashl 
~ 'Izz al-Dln Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Faruthl al-Wasitl ~ Ibn 'Arabl. See Ahmad al- 
Qushashl, al-Simt al-majid fi talqln al-dhikr wa’l-baya wa ilhds al-khirqa wa saldsil ahl 
al-tawhTd (Haydarabad, AH 1327/28), pp. 105-106. Cf. p. 122: al-Qushashi ~ his 
father and al-ShinnawI ~ Isma'll al-Jabartl ~ Jamal al-Dln al-Daja'l al-Zabldl ~ 
Burhan al-Dln Ibrahim b. 'Umar b. 'All al-'AlawI al-Zabldl ~ Jamal al-Dln 'Abd al- 
Hamld b. Kuhl al-Ashkahl ~ Najm al-Dln 'Abdallah b. M al-Isfahanl ~ 'Izz al-Dln 
Ahmad al-Faruthl al-Wasitl ~ Ibn 'Arabl. The author thanks Michel Chodkiewicz 
for providing this. 

177. It has been argued that the travels of ulama combined with the wide influ- 
ence of sufi tariqas to make the 18 th century in particular a time of increasing cosmo- 
politan interaction in parts of the Muslim world. See Levtzion and Voll, Introduction, 
in Levtzion and Voll, eds., Eighteenth-Century Islamic Renewal and Reform, p. 5. 

178 . The Haramayn were an important meeting place given their central loca- 
tion and the requirement for the pilgrimage, but scholars and students also came 
there from all parts of the Muslim world specifically to teach and study: rich exchange 
took place there among scholars, particularly in Medina. See ibid., p. 7; Voll, ‘Hadith 
Scholars and Tariqahs’, pp. 264 ff. As Copty, ‘The Naqshbandiyya’, pp. 321-322 de- 
tails, the reputation of the Haramayn as centres of learning was enhanced as a result 
of Maniluk and Ottoman support for institutions and positions associated with both 
' ilm and tasawwuf. 

179 . As well as serving as gateways to the Haramayn, Cairo and Damascus were 
important centres of learning in their own right. 

180 . On general patterns of communication and interaction among scholars at 
this time, see Levtzion and Voll, Introduction, p. 8. 

181 . The influence of both tariqas became particularly widespread front the fol- 
lowing century: see, for example, Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘Transformations of the 
Naqshbandiyya, 17 th — 20 th Century: Introduction’, Die Welt des Islams 43:3 (2003), 
p. 303. Significantly, El-Rouayheb, ‘Opening the Gate’, pp.264, 271-273 links the 
growing and increasingly open support for the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud and for 
Ibn 'Arabl in the Arab lands of the Ottoman Empire from the 17 th century to the 
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spread there of originally non-Arab turuq, such as the Naqshbandiyya and the 
Khalwatiyya. 

182. McGregor, Sanctity and Sainthood , p. 74 points to the Wafa’iyya’s emergence 
from the Shadhiliyya as a case in point. 

183. Note that he also appears in chains attached to al-Futuhat al-MakkTya\ see 
Yahya, Histoire, 2, p. 540, 6b and 6d ii. 

184. See Nafi, ‘Tasawwuf and Reform’, p. 329. 

185. For different views in the debate concerning the possible characterisation of 
the constitutive elements of this position in terms of a rising revivalist/reformist 
‘neo-Sufism’ (in combination with certain other elements) see, for example, O’Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, pp.2 ff.; O’Fahey and Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, and 
Ahmad Dallal, ‘The Origins and Objectives of Islamic Revivalist Thought, 1750— 
1 850’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 113: 3 (1993), pp. 341-359. 

The affiliation of several of these ulama to the Naqshbandiyya is noteworthy: 
Medina was a major centre for the tarJqa during the 17 th century. See van Bruinessen, 
‘Shari'a Court’, p. 179; Voll, ‘Hadith Scholars and Tariqahs’, p.268; Copty, ‘The 
Naqshbandiyya’, p. 322. While one cannot generalise about this tarJqa as a whole, it 
was to develop a strong tradition of reform at least through the Mujaddidi line. On 
attitudes towards Ibn 'Arab! in the tarJqa prior to Sirhindl, see Hamid Algar, ‘Reflec- 
tions of Ibn 'Arabl in Early Naqshbandi Tradition’, JMIAS X (1991), pp. 45-66. 

186. See Algar, ‘Reflections of Ibn 'Arabl’, p. 60. On his legacy, see Weismann, 
Taste of Modernity, ch. 2. As Abu-Manneh, ‘Salafiyyah’ demonstrates, Shaykh Khalid’s 
call came substantially as a reaction (and challenge) to the expansion in Baghdad of 
an at least partly Wahhabi-inspired Salafi worldview. He provided an alternative reli- 
gious path for the community, projected as better reflecting the substance of Islam 
than Salafi beliefs alone (as embodied in the city’s rising Salafi trend). Shaykh Khalid 
was heir to the legacy of Shah Wall Allah, ‘whose belief in wahdat al-wujiid did not 
stop him front writing a treatise on the virtues of Ibn Taymlya and embracing a range 
of his ideas’. See Nafi, ‘Abu al-Thana’ al-Alusi’, p.488. 

187. See David Commins, ‘'Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza’irl and Islamic Reform’, The 
Muslim World 78 (1988), pp. 121-131; idem, Islamic Reform, pp. 26-30. On the Salafiyya 
of late Ottoman Damascus see Weismann, Taste of Modernity, ch. 8. 

188. Cf. Stefan Reichmuth, ‘Arabic Literature and Islamic Scholarship in the 
1 7 th / 1 8 th Century: Topics and Biographies’, Die Welt des Islams 42 : 3 (2002), p. 287. 

189. Such a line of enquiry might also be pursued by expanding the characterisa- 
tion of contemporary users summarised earlier. 
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THE PRAYER FOR SPIRITUAL 

Elevation and Protection 



Properties' 



Many who have presented or transmitted the prayer during the last 
four hundred years have emphasised the importance of reciting it 
diligently and of taking it, as one puts it, ‘as a regular practice ( wird )’. 2 
Several recommend that it be recited every morning and evening , 3 
and some in the morning only. Others add that it should also be re- 
cited in times of difficulty or distress . 4 One way to encourage regular 
reading has been to tie the prayer to the Awrad, as in some ijazas 
associated with it among certain contemporary sufi circles discussed 
earlier. In one copy the prayer is integrated into a daily/nightly read- 
ing cycle, repeated fourteen times: an opening prayer (h izb iftitdh), 
a numbered interface text {him), Ibn 'Arabl’s wird for the day/night, 
the Dawr and a concluding prayer {hizb al-ikhtitdm): Other copies 
incorporate it after the full complement of the Awrad : 6 where this 
is not the case, the owner of an Awrad copy sometimes adds it by 
hand at the end.' Yet there are many more cases where the prayer 
is not associated with the Awrad* and several copies offer specific 
advice concerning what should be recited before 9 and after 10 it without 
reference to the Awrad. Such recommendations typically encompass 
the salawdt, invocations of Divine Names and formulae emphasising 
God’s unique power, but there are many variations . 11 

In more substantial treatments recommendations concerning 
recitation of the prayer are intertwined with a detailing of its spe- 
cial properties {khawdss), for the latter are activated only through 
its proper use. Commentators and copyists outdo each other in 
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describing these. By way of illustration, a particularly comprehen- 
sive statement of the prayer’s properties by the AH 12 th — 13 th cen- 
tury commentator al-Damunl (written in rhymed prose in Arabic) 
is given below. 12 

I ask Allah. . .that [the prayer] may benefit whoever recites it with 
sincerity and firm inner belief, and that it may achieve their 
desired end for whoever perseveres in the benefits it contains, for 
He is the One who Bestows with Noble Generosity, the One who 
Knows the condition of those who recite. Whoever uses what is 
in the prayer or recites it with complete inner belief may achieve 
their desired goal, but whoever recites it or uses its benefits while 
raising objections will gain nothing but distress and corruption. 

I include. . .some of the benefits of this great prayer, in respect to 
which the response will never fail provided that one has a pure 
heart. Among its benefits are the following: 

Whoever reads it regularly and diligently morning and evening 
need not fear poverty, blindness or broken bones. He will be in 
God’s secure custody en route and at rest on land and at sea. He 
need not fear beasts of prey, loss of his possessions, accidents, 
aches and pains, illnesses, shadow companions (male and female), 
disobedient and insolent jinn, or malicious storm demons. 13 He 
need not fear the arrows of war, for he will always be victori- 
ous, never defeated. He need not fear any kind of enemy, human 
or jinn. 14 He need not fear highway robbers, for Allah will rip 
to utter shreds anyone who stands against him. If the one who 
recites the prayer boards a ship, he need not fear harm or malady, 
being taken captive, drowning, or any epidemic, be it airborne 
or earth-bound, on land or at sea, nor the ship being holed and 
torn apart. 1 ’ 

Whoever recites the prayer will be safe from enemies and 
evil oppressors and from all the unjust and envious in all the 
worlds. 16 He will be respected and well-liked by all who see him, 
and they will be unable to endure being away from him. He will 
be like the sun and the moon among the stars: the heavenly and 
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earthly worlds will love him all his life. He will be protected 
from migraine, headache, throbbing and shooting pain, tooth, 
ear, eye and stomach ache, facial palsy, hemiplegia, convulsions, 
and every malady that afflicts humankind . 17 He will be protected 
from devilish insinuations and thoughts, will have pleasant 
dreams, and will see only what gladdens him in all his days. 

Whoever recites [the prayer] will be released from imprison- 
ment, constraint and captivity, especially if his reciting is deep- 
rooted and strong. [Reciting the prayer] makes childbirth easy 
for the divorcee, and through it every pressing need is met. It 
removes fevers and chills, and brings home strays and runaways. 
It reminds one of the Testimony of Faith (shahada) at the time 
of death, and helps one in the questioning of the two angels, and 
in the fear caused by sudden death . 18 It awakens the heart from 
the slumber of heedlessness, and helps in sincere repentance and 
in erasing one’s lapses and errors. It elevates one to the highest 
stations, in this world and after death. It preserves one from asso- 
ciation with the Evil One 19 and from the serious afflictions that 
affect babies . 20 It safeguards the one who recites it from all kinds 
of jinn, from colic and neuralgia, and from all winds, especially 
the ill wind 21 of the evening and morning. It protects against 
the sting of scorpions and the bite of vipers and snakes, against 
infectious diseases and plague, and whatever harms humankind. 
It thwarts black magic and all machinations, and the knots of 
ill-intent . 22 It repels from whoever recites it the army and sol- 
diers of the enemy, bequeaths the memorising of knowledge and 
the meanings of the glorious Qur’an, and preserves the heart 
and mind from thoughts [insinuated by] the accursed [Satan]. 
If recited after 'asr it removes misery and poverty, especially if 
sfenit al-Waqi'a is recited too, because this sura is an irresistible 
force . 23 

We have mentioned just some of the benefits: strive for them, 
you who have freed yourself from bondage to habits. Benefit is 
in accordance with sincerity, faithfulness and firm inner belief; 
lack of benefit results from distrust and ignominious objecting. 
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The one who firmly believes will be in enduring felicity in this 
world, in the isthmus ( barzakh ) and on the Appointed Day, while 
the one who raises objections will be in a painful torment: hell 
suffices for him, an evil resting place. 

These results arise only through the [spiritual] breaths (al- 
anfds), that is, by receiving [instruction regarding] them from 
Masters of Wisdom ( al-sdda al-akyas) . 24 If someone is without 
these [spiritual] breaths, it is as if he builds a wall without a foun- 
dation. However, if he can’t find a perfect one ( al-kdmil ), then 
he should make pure his intention in this matter, and perhaps he 
will acquire some of these benefits, if his innermost intention is 
good. What we have mentioned is sufficient for those who seek, 
and the [prayer’s] benefits are not hidden from the perfect ones. 

Many of the properties detailed above and in comparable lists re- 
flect the preoccupations of a pre-modern world in which forces of 
nature, often attributed to active but imperceptible spirits such as 
the jinn, were a potent reminder of the precariousness of human 
life . 25 Special liturgical texts attributed to various saints of early and 
medieval Islam served at the front line in the effort to ward off these 
threats to life and limb, by subduing such forces . 26 They could also 
be used to neutralise the potential hostility or harmful intentions of 
jinn in any other circumstances, as indeed those of fellow men. The 
protective power attributed to such texts conferred a talismanic char- 
acter upon them, reflected in the sense which has become attached 
to terms such as hizb and hirz commonly used to designate them 2 ' 
(and in the instructions for use that often accompany them). The 
power or baraka of such texts is perceived to derive from that which 
inheres in the Qur’anic verses, salawat (and sometimes muqatta'dt or 
letter clusters prefacing certain suras) they encompass . 28 The saintly 
stature of their authors confers a particular efficacy upon them, for it 
is believed that the prayers of a saint are more likely to be heard. As 
inspired compositions bestowed only upon saintly figures, such texts 
indeed serve as vehicles for their authors’ spiritual authority 29 and, 
of more immediate interest to the supplicant, for the unique inter- 
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cessory potential that flows from their closeness to God as His 
friends. 

Taking its place in this liturgical arsenal, the Daivr appears along- 
side a wide range of other protective prayers in our sources, no- 
tably the ahzdb of Abu’l-Hasan al-Shadhili 30 and the hirz of Abu 
Madyan , 31 but also less well-known prayers with properties of heal- 
ing or defending against the plague, for example . 32 Commentators 
draw out the protective potential of the Daivr by sketching talismans 
and ‘magic squares’ with words, letters and numbers: these repre- 
sent individual verses, and are often accompanied by details of their 
specific uses . 33 Copyists enhance this protective quality by inserting 
additional supplications with protective force . 34 While most of our 
sources stress the importance of reciting the prayer if its protective 
and other benefits are to be enjoyed, 3 ' the talismanic character of the 
text is highlighted by the latest of our commentators, al-Qawuqjl, 
who suggests that such benefits accrue from simply carrying the 
text. The dead, too, can benefit, he adds, for if it is buried with them 
they will be protected from the torment of the grave . 36 

As al-Damunl’s list makes clear, the prayer’s powers also encom- 
pass the materialisation of ‘positive’ effects with regard to relations 
in the world, in particular the awakening of esteem and affection in 
people’s hearts. Some mention that it can bring forth obedience ‘in 
both earthly and heavenly realms’ to whoever recites it. Other lists 
add to this the power to facilitate exigencies of buying, selling and 
other kinds of transaction .' 7 Of particular interest to those who travel 
the spiritual journey of tasawwuf further benefits are reflected in the 
prayer’s title. One copyist thus offers the following version of this: 
Hizb al-wiqaya li-man ardda al-ivildya, ‘prayer of protection for one 
who strives for close friendship [with God ]’. 38 Commentators and 
copyists repeat that people of verification who are sincere in service 
have ‘tried and tested’ the prayer’s special properties. Through their 
pure, elevated spiritual resolution ( himma ), they have experienced its 
benefits and witnessed uncountable secrets . 39 

According to commentators and copyists, the prayer is thus ‘an 
eternal secret’: it is ‘a sharp sword’ that emanates from ‘the most 
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secret of affairs’. 40 As in the case of other prayers, they attribute the 
powers of the Daivr to the Qur’anic verses and Divine Names it 
encompasses. 41 The benefits associated with both elements are ex- 
plained, but commentators pay particular attention to the Divine 
Names, 4: citing well-known Qur’an and hadith texts that urge use of 
these in supplication and detail the benefits that are associated with 
them. 43 As al-Damunl puts it, the Names are thus ‘the door - indeed 
the keys to the locked doors, and they encompass a speedy response 
for anyone who orients his heart to his Lord.’ 44 Al-Tafilatl repeats a 
caution advanced by scholar-mystics that the Divine Names should 
be used not for the exclusive end of earthly fortune, but out of pure 
obedience to His command to use them in supplication. Thus en- 
trusting matters to God, he explains, it becomes possible for one to 
succeed in worshipping Him as the goal, and in having one’s earthly 
requests met consequentially. 45 

Like al-Damunl, most commentators and copyists single out as a 
sine qua non for actualising the prayer’s benefits the sincerity of the 
reader’s intention, and their purity of heart. 46 Some explicitly add to 
this the need, to which al-Damunl alludes, for ‘permission from a 
guide ( murshid ) perfect in knowledge and conduct’. 4 In the absence 
of such guidance, however, recitation of the prayer is still encour- 
aged (with pure intention), as is the hope for actualising at least some 
of its potential benefits. 41. This suggests that such recitation without 
a specific ijdza was countenanced, in evidence and perhaps even rela- 
tively widespread by the late 18 th century, adumbrating popularisa- 
tion of the prayer in the following centuries. 



The text and its contents 

It seems more appropriate in discussing a prayer like the Daivr to 
think in terms of a stable text and its variants, rather than a critical 
edition. As a living text in constant use, versions displaying small 
differences have become established as equally acceptable across 
time, reflecting a cumulative process of variation taking place at the 
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interface between oral transmission and committing to writing, and 
possibly compounded by the operation of personal preference and 
tricks of memory. The variants of which they are aware (which they 
may have discovered in written copies they have surveyed) have in- 
deed been carefully marked by some who have presented the prayer 
in the last few centuries, pointing to a conviction of the equal valid- 
ity and prayerful importance of each of these . 49 At the same time, 
copyists and commentators implicitly showcase their own ‘personal’ 
text, which they may have received through an authorisation from 
a shaykh. 

Towards establishing a stable text of the prayer and identifying 
accepted variations in this we surveyed a wide range of written cop- 
ies, in the hope of building a picture of how it has been recorded 
(and thus recited) and transmitted through the last four centuries. 
There are numerous differences in these copies: perhaps somewhat 
surprisingly, these also touch the Qur’anic content. In some cases 
this reflects a legitimate Qur’anic alternative, but in others it must 
be attributed to inaccuracy of presentation .’ 0 Many apparent textual 
differences in prayer copies can of course be put down to errors of 
hearing, memorisation, reading or copying, but there are also inter- 
polations, some pious, others explanatory in character. We do not 
mention each and every difference in the notes accompanying the 
text, as is often done in critical editions. As our target is a text we 
hope may serve as a ‘standard’ version that is readily usable, only 
significant and interesting differences felt to constitute genuine vari- 
ations are recorded. In preparing the text the aim was to bring out 
in the best possible form the meanings of the prayer and the senti- 
ments that infuse it, while paying due attention to internal structure 
and consistency (both of the overall text and its individual verses), 
literary dimensions, and aspects of auditory texture like rhythm and 
fluency. 

One might legitimately ask why it is worthwhile to produce such 
a text. First, from a devotional perspective it can be important for 
those who use the prayer to be confident of reciting an authentic and 
accurate text. Differences between printed versions specifically (i.e. 
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those actually in use today for devotional purposes) reviewed by the 
present author may not appear great, but they are significant enough 
to be noteworthy. Moreover, there are grammatical errors and spell- 
ing inaccuracies in several of these. Second, the identification of a 
stable text makes possible a well-founded mapping in the prayer of 
characteristic motifs and subtleties of its author’s perspective. 

The text we present is based on thirteen copies set out in the Ap- 
pendix, all but one of them in the form of unpublished manuscripts. 
These are the most important of the copies reviewed, selected for 
their association with a chain of transmission, a specific date (pay- 
ing particular attention to the earliest specifically), or a known fig- 
ure .’ 1 Two further copies with full vowels were closely consulted for 
clarity. Five of the copies used arise in commentaries on the prayer. 
Particular care must be exercised in working with these as the greater 
volume of text involved can make it more likely for the copyist (or 
scribe) to introduce errors . 52 

The Davor has thirty-three verses, suggesting the image of the 
traditional string of prayer-beads ( tasblh ; subha). Its recitation also 
evokes the image of a necklace: Divine Name pairs and Qur’anic 
texts form focal points of precious stones, strung together and set off 
by supplications and rhythmic word chains. Each verse begins with 
the invocation of two Divine Names and ends in Allah, the Complete 
or Unifying Name ( al-ism al-javh '), with which the prayer as a whole 
also begins (Alldhumma) P Within each prayer verse the Names in- 
voked, the specific object of the supplication and the Qur’anic text 
are integrated, the latter (more precisely its Qur’anic context) ef- 
fectively furnishing an illustrative and explanatory scenario for the 
former. 

As Qur’anic texts and invocations of Divine Names form the 
prayer’s outstanding features, the notes that accompany the transla- 
tion elaborate on these areas specifically . 54 Where this is not given 
in the prayer we provide the full Qur’anic verse, indicating how the 
author of the prayer has quoted this.” We detail the immediate con- 
text of each Qur’anic text quoted, making it possible to elaborate 
the relationship between this and the specific object of supplication. 
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The notes also identify Names invoked that do not derive from the 
traditional list of ninety-nine, 56 pointing up those among them that 
can be found in the Qur’an. 57 

In rendering the Names into English we have drawn on Ibn 
'Arabl’s explication of these in his K. Kashf al-mana 'an asm d’ Allah 
al-husnd. ih Here he provides a threefold elaboration of the qualities 
of each Name as the servant might relate to them: first, from the 
perspective of the servant who has ‘absolute need’ for these qualities, 
since they denote the Essence ( al-ta'alluq ); second, a spiritual know- 
ledge and realisation of the meanings of these qualities as they relate 
to the Divine Elimself and as they relate to the servant (. al-tahaqquq ); 
and third, in the manifestation of these qualities in the servant in 
a manner appropriate to the servant, just as they appear in Ilim 
{al-takhalluq) . 59 To bring out this understanding of the qualities 
of the Names it was necessary in several cases to provide extended 
meanings in the translation, given in square brackets. Beyond this, 
a few such brackets are also used as an aid to accuracy and clarity in 
rendering the sense of the original (including some Qur’anic texts) 
into English. 

With respect to the prayer’s Qur’anic content, over a third of the 
Qur’anic texts incorporated take the form of a direct divine address 
to a prophet, or appear on the tongue of a prophet. Moses (Musa) 
features most frequently among them, but there are also utterances 
by Abraham (Ibrahim) and Joseph (Yusuf), for example. 60 Prayer 
verse 13, which incorporates part of a Qur’anic verse concerning 
Joseph, serves to illustrate the rich and subtle composition which 
shapes the prayer text, while pointing also to the operation of dif- 
ferent levels of meaning within it. Taken from the story of Joseph 
in surat Yusuf, the Qur’anic verse in question tells of the impact 
of Joseph’s stunning beauty on the women invited by the wife of 
the Egyptian in whose employ he was. They had been whispering 
maliciously that she had been soliciting him, but when they saw him 
they were so astounded that they cut their hands with the knives 
provided for the banquet to which she had invited them. The verse 
ends with their exclamation ‘This is no mortal; he is no other than a 
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noble angel! ’ In verse 13 of the prayer, the supplicant solicits a vision 
of the Divine Beauty, as in the vision experienced by the women of 
the beauty embodied by Joseph. The request is addressed through 
the Names of Majesty (invoking explicitly the Names al-Jalil and 
al-Kablr), so that through them the Divine Beauty will descend in 
His Solicitous Majesty. Verse 13 thus alludes to an experience of 
utter awe in the face of Beauty which discloses the Divine Majesty, 
Perfection and Solicitude ( ijldl , ikmdl, iqbdl). 61 The framing of the 
request in terms of the metaphor of ‘clothing with a robe’ resonates 
immediately with Joseph’s own ‘cloak of many colours’, but also 
with the khirqa or sufi mantle, a symbol of those Perfect Servants in 
whom the divine qualities appear through the mysteries of takhalluq 
referred to above. 

Regarding the literary style of the prayer, while it is impossible to 
emulate the original an effort has been made to retain characteristic 
features of this in translation, particularly those relating to auditory 
texture. These include the ending of each of the prayer’s verses in 
‘Allah’, 62 and the frequent multiple word chains. In the latter case re- 
peated word patterns that help build rhythm (using particular forms 
of the verbal noun, for example) cannot be repeated in translation. 63 

It remains finally to underline the embedded-ness of the prayer 
text (like other works of Ibn 'Arabl) in the universe of traditional 
Muslim piety, a universe ultimately rooted in the revealed text with 
its leitmotifs of man’s utter dependence and vulnerability, and the 
potential nobility of his aspirations and destiny. 
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The Prayer for Spiritual Elevation and Protection 

In the Name of Allah, the All-Compassionate, the Most Merciful 

1. O Allah! O You who are the Ever-Living, the Self- Subsisting! 
In You I establish my protection: shelter me with the shielding, 
protective sufficiency and safeguarding, the reality and proof, 
the stronghold and security of In the Name of Allah . 64 

2. Admit me, O You who are the First and Last, to the hidden 
domain of the unknowable, secret and encompassing treasure 
of As Allah wills! There is no power save in Allah. 61 

3. Unfurl over me, O You who choose Clemency [over censure], 
who Veil in Protection, 6 " the sheltering wing, the covering 
veil, the preservation and deliverance of Holdfast to the bond of 
Allah. 61 

4. Build around me, O You who are the All-Encompassing, 68 the 
All-Powerful, the secure, encircling wall, the glorious canopy, 
the might and majesty of That is better, that is of the signs of 
Allah. 69 

5. Place me under Your protection, O You who are Observant 
[of all needs] and Responsive [to all requests] : preserve my 
soul and faith, my family and children, my home and estate, 
through the watchfulness, protectiveness and timely relief and 
assistance of But [Satan] will not hurt them anything , save by the 
leave of Allah. 10 
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